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A GATEWAY TO LATIN AMERICA 


}HE bulk of United States grain is raised 


}) (gaG9)| in the Mississippi valley. Roughly speak- 

“ Ry ing, this immense region includes 28 
yes i] states, and most of the flour mills are 
ai" BEN established in this area. The valley in- 
cludes the fertile territory drained by five of the coun- 


try’s most important streams—the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Arkansas and Red rivers. Thus, from 
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actually gone toward improving the nation’s greatest 
single stream. Immense sums have been spent by the 
government for flood protection, which has helped 
develop the cities of the lower Mississippi valley. 


While the government in 40 years was spending 


Loading Grain at Stuyvesant Docks, New Orleans 


Montana on the west to southern New York on the east 
and Minnesota on the north, where three of the prin- 
cipal rivers originate, the broad floor of the valley 
slopes invitingly southward until it ends at New Or- 
leans, considered the most natural port of the valley 
and affording the swiftest, most economical manner in 
which to reach Latin America. 

Before the Civil War, New Orleans and New York 
were considered equally important as ports, and New 
Orleans led in many commodities, especially coffee and 
to some extent grain. The lure of gold in °49, and 
later the westward trek, affected the East and North 
with a species of madness and supplied an outlet for 
restless, land hungry hordes. Then came the war, and 
at its conclusion a continuation of the westward migra- 
tion. Railways expanded—westward. The East and 
the West were engaged in a fascinating game of mu- 
tual commercial development. The South was left to 
its own devices during this era. Shattered trade con- 
nections were being mended as best they could. The 
steamboats reached their zenith, and waned. The dark 
days of the reconstruction, freight rate differentials 
and a sense of isolation contributed to retard the 
growth of the port. Thus, for nearly 40 years New 
York went forward and New Orleans slipped back- 
ward, or, at best, remained stationary. 

Until 1874 only sailing vessels touched this port. 


With the coming of steamships, the port, long dormant, 


It began to hope. It had the 
location, it had once had the business. Success, how- 
ever, requires a sterner master than hope. It requires 
confidence, investment, intelligent construction and a 
dash of luck here and there. 

The federal government, after much oratory and 
presentation of facts, has appropriated approximately 
$40,000,000 for developing inland waterways. This 
money has been scattered throughout the country, so 
that only a small percentage of that vast amount has 


began to stir itself. 
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$440,000,000 on all navigable streams, the Port of New 
Orleans spent a little more than $100,000,000 for port 
facilities. About one fourth of what the government, 
with all its resources, has spent on all streams, has 
been devoted to preparing this port for properly serv- 


ing the valley—and there is yet even more extensive 
improvement in view. 

The port has gone after the valley’s grain business 
by erecting a concrete, fireproof elevator, among the 
largest and most modern in the South. It is owned 
and controlled by the state of Louisiana, and operated 
by the board of commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, which includes five members who serve without 
pay and are appointed by the governor. Details are 
handled by a general manager and facility experts on 
salary. The dock board has been removed from poli- 
tics. At a recent offering of $3,000,000 in port securi- 
ties, in addition to the $100,000,000 already spent, the 
head of the concern that was awarded the issue said 
his company was moved to compete on a close margin 
for this issue because the dock board is free from 
political alliances. 

The grain elevator is served by 
Warrior Service (federal barge line) ocean-going ves- 
sels, 12 railroads and the Public Belt Railroad, said to 
be the only municipally owned switching road in the 
country. The elevator’s storage capacity is 2,622,000 
bus. Its unloading capacity is 200,000 bus a day from 
cars, and 60,000 from river barges or steamships. A 
special device, installed for the loading and discharg- 
ing of grain, is said to almost double the speed of 
that process. River craft and steamships may be 
loaded at the rate of 100,000 bus an hour into one or 
four vessels simultaneously, there being a wharf front- 
age of 1,500 feet. 

The elevator’s equipment includes the Zelancy sys- 
tem to protect grain in store, a drying plant, auto- 
matic sacking scales and pneumatic conveyer system 
to unload grain from river and sea craft, and a dust 
collecting system. It is credited with being the most 
modern and cleanest in the world, and the insurance 


the Mississippi- 


rate on grain is only 12c per 100 lbs a year. 

In addition to the public grain elevator there are 
seven others, giving a total storage space of 7,572,000 
bus. Two of them are owned by the Trans-Mississippi 


New Orleans Public Grain Elevator and Cotton Warehouse 





















































































Square Riggers at the New Orleans River Front 


Terminal Co., one of which can handle 1,000,000 bus 
and the other 350,000. The Illinois Central Railway 
Co. owns three elevators, C with a capacity of 350,000 
bus, D 1,000,000 and E 1,500,000. The Southern Rail- 
way Co. owns an elevator with a capacity of 500,000 
bus, and John T. Gibbons has one of 250,000 bus 
capacity on New Basin Canal. 

The port has erected the largest and most complete 
cotton warehouse and terminal in the world. It is of 
re-enforced concrete, and has a system of ground level 
and second story runways that connect each of the 
five separate units of the group. It can receive an 
average of 7,500 bales of cotton a day and discharge a 
similar amount to car, ship or barge. The wharfhouse 
has a capacity of 60,000 bales on the head. Five ves- 
sels can load at one time. This device can handle 
3,000,000 bales annually. That means 3,000,000 bales 
received, not counting the same bales when shipped out. 

Charges here, as at all warehouses anc elevators 
under public ownership, are only such as are necessary 
to cover the cost of operation, interest charges upon 
a 5 per cent bond issue, a sinking fund to retire 
the bonds and a small reserve for contingencies. 

The communal idea is deeply rooted in New 
Orleans. It has been so ever since the French 
founded the city. At the time of the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803 the United States by treaty 
guaranteed the people a continuation of public 
ownership of their harbor. Thus, under the cen- 
tralized efforts of a single group, New Orleans 
has advanced within the last 40 years from a 
port of little importance to second place among 
all the ports of the nation. 

As time went on, however, a new school of 
thought developed which favored private owner- 
ship and individual initiative. The idea of a 
canal was considered. Surveys were made and 
data compiled. Such a canal as was contem- 
plated would throw 96,000 acres, all within the 
city limits, open to private development for fac- 
tories, warehouses and wharves. It would con- 
nect the river with Lake Pontchartrain, thence 
to the Gulf of Mexico. It would be necessary 
to build locks, because the river is several feet 
higher during high water periods than the lake 
level. Such a canal would cost more than $35,- 
000,000, New Orleans business men were told. 

A bond issue was floated. It called for $86,- 
700,000. Work was started at once, and has 
since been completed. Several important con- 
cerns have erected factories and built their own 
wharves along the canal bank. 
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While the task of digging the canal was in progress, 
the dock board was completing other facilities, includ- 
ing a public coal handling plant with a storage capacity 
of 25,000 tons and an hourly loading rate of 1,000 
tons into three ships simultaneously. 

The handling equipment of the port has been made 
the most efficient possible. Many large derricks, loco- 
motive cranes, banana conveyers, the Telpher system 
for sugar, stationary and portable conveyers for all 
commodities, and elevators and trucks of every type 
are used. Each of the three banana wharves_is equipped 
with 13 unloaders that handle 2,500 bunches of bananas 
hourly each, 

While many other ports have reached the limit of 
expanding their wharf area, New Orleans has only 
scratched the surface. If ever the 96,000 acres opened 
to private development along the Industrial and Navi- 
gation Canal become inadequate, the port has but to 
dig another canal across the river where the limit of 
acres—or miles if necessary—cannot become exhausted 
in centuries of development. 

“Public ownership of harbor sites as practiced at 
the Port of New Orleans is not limited to the mere 
building and operation of port facilities,’ Walter 
Parker, general manager of the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce, recently asserted. “It embraces a 
complete policy under which both public and private 
enterprise may find free play under the most favorable 
conditions. The idea is to supply, with public funds, 
facilities for shippers and transportation lines not 
ready to create the facilities themselves, leased lands 
for those who desire temporary occupancy and an op- 
portunity for fee simple ownership of waterfront sites 
for those who desire to invest for permanent occu- 
pancy.” 

The port has recently bought the largest and most 
powerful fire tug ever built, it having been constructed 
at one of the shipbuilding plants in New Orleans. It 
was christened the Deluge, and this boat, together with 
two smaller fire fighting craft, form what is considered 
the best possible protection against riverfront fire 
losses. 

Millers desiring to expand through exporting to 
Latin America will profit by getting in touch with a 
reputable freight broker at New Orleans. There are 
a number of such concerns, always in touch with events 
in the tropics, whose advice it might be well to follow. 
Included among them are H. D. Helm Co., Whitney 
Building; Farrel Shipping Co., Inc., Whitney Building; 
Becker & Gordon, Orme Building; W. L. Richeson 
Co., Hibernia Building; J. G. R. Williams, Cotton Ex- 
change. Among foreign freight agents are the fol- 
lowing: American Overseas Forwarding Co., Whitney 
Building; H. Hyman, 848 Gravier Street; Marine For- 
warding & Shipping Co., Whitney Building; Anchor 
Forwarding Co., Whitney Building; A. M. Dardis, 





A River Steamer Loaded with Cotton at New Orleans 









Lock at the Mississippi River Entrance to the New 
Orleans Inner Harbor Navigation Canal 


Carondelet Building; E. A. Lyons, Vincent Building; 
A. E. Hegewisch, Whitney Building; Kirkpatrick, Hay 
& Co., Inc., 340 Baronne Street. 

The following steamship companies in New Orleans 
serve Latin American countries: Aluminum Line (New 
Orleans & South America Steamship Co.), Queen « 
Crescent Building; W. H. Cowley Steamship Co, 
Louisiana Building; Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co., 
410 Camp Street; Orr Fruit & Steamship Co., 625 
Common Street; Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., 344 
Camp Street; Mexican Navigation Co., Hibernia Bank 
Building; Munson Line, Hibernia Bank Building; New 
York & Porto Rico Steamship Co., 1405 Carondelet 
Building; United Fruit Co., 321 St. Charles Street; 
Ward Line (New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co.), 
Whitney Central Building; Charles Harrington, Louisi 
ana Building. 

It might be well, as a preliminary step for miller 
anxious to engage in new fields in the tropics, to firs! 
get in touch with the consul at New Orleans repre 
senting the country or countries in question for spe 
cific information. The consuls at New Orleans, whose 

offices may be used for information relating t: 
trade with the countries touched on in this series. 
follow: Cuba, E. Patterson, 406 Bienville Street : 
England, V. St. John Huckis, 1220 Philip Street; 
Guatemala, Dr. Jose D. Mayorga, 312 Pan 
American Building; Haiti, Thomas A. Vilmenay, 
507 Board of Trade; Honduras, Vincent Wii- 
liams, 508 Godchaux Building; Mexico, Artur» 
M. Elias, 611 Hibernia Building; Netherlands, 
W. J. Hammond, 420 Hibernia Building; Nica- 
ragua, Agustin Bolanos Chamorro, 402 Interstate 
Bank Building; Panama, Ernesto Brin, 6()i 
Commercial Place; Dominican Republic, J. Fer- 
nandes, 121 Decatur Street; Salvador, Abrahai 
Ramirez Pejfia, 909 Canal-Commercial Ban 
Building; Costa Rica, John Marshall Quintero. 
809 Canal-Commercial Bank Building. 
The extent to which the export flour trade of 
New Orleans has developed in recent years i: 
best indicated by the exact figures. In 1910. 
shipments of flour from New Orleans amounted 
to 708,000 bbls, and in 1911 and 1912 they were 
769,000 and 730,000 respectively. Then began 
the period of rapid gain. In 1913 New Orleans 
shipped out 1,262,000 bbls of flour, and 1,671,000 
in 1914. The two million mark was first passed 
in 1915, when flour shipments amounted to 2,- 
379,000 bbls. There was a gradual increase to 
the high point of 2,669,000 bbls, reached in 1918, 
and then a brief decline, falling to 1,925,000 bbls 


(Continued on page 935.) 
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“Yank Caldwell,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “come by a few 
days back to get a sack of shorts throwed on 
his wagon, an’ when I told him it'd cost him 
a dollar an’ six bits, he broke loose cussin’ 
out the guv’ment. ‘But, Yank,’ I says, ‘what 
can you expect, seein’ you sold your whgat 
ar ten?’ ‘Hell,’ says Yank, ‘I was 
sellin’ then, an’ now I’m buyin’.’ 
cy ‘Well,’ says I, ‘it don’t 
-—\'— seem as ef 
— anything can 
= be done 
1S? | about it 
=p onl less’n 
*maybe you'd 
~’ write a letter 
to Congress askin’ 
it to get up some kind 
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ike to have it fixed. 











THE GERMAN FLOUR DUTY 


R EPORTS that the German government is under 
strong pressure to impose a heavy duty on im- 
ported flour are undeniably bad news to the exporting 
millers of the United States and Canada, but there is 
nothing surprising about them. Under the application 
of the Dawes plan for economic reconstruction, still 
more than under the old hit-and-miss system which 
has prevailed ever since the armistice, Germany is 
bound to do whatever she can to keep her credits at 
home. She must do the maximum amount of manu- 
facturing and exporting, combined with the minimum 
of importing. Protection for her own agriculture and 
industries, coupled with a tariff structure favoring the 
importation of raw materials for manufacture at 
home instead of finished products, must inevitably be 
her economic policy for a long time to come. 

The United States, having definitely committed 
itself to a protective tariff policy, is in a peculiarly 
bad position to protest when its exporting interests are 
endangered by tariff legislation abroad. It can, of 
course, see that no discrimination is permitted against 
its own products in favor of those from other export- 
ing nations, but it cannot logically deny to the German 
millers exactly the same domestic privileges which it 
accords to its own milling industry. 

Germany has of late been a particularly heavy 
buyer of flour ground in the United States and Can- 
ada. During the twelve months ending with last June, 
wheat flour exports from the United States to Germany 
amounted to 1,487,000 barrels, exceeding the total flour 
exports for the same period to the United Kingdom. 
In addition, no small part of the 1,843,000 barrels of 
flour shipped to the Netherlands undoubtedly found its 
way into Germany. During the same period, Canada’s 
wheat flour exports to Germany amounted to 2,252,000 
barrels, and thus the Canadian millers would be hit 
even harder than those of the United States by the 
virtual collapse of the flour export trade to Germany. 

The German flour trade has vigorously protested 
against the imposition of the proposed duties, which, 
at present exchange rates, would amount to about $2.44 
per hundred kilos. Such protests may properly be 
supported by the United States and Canadian flour 
exporters, but it cannot be expected that the German 
government will pay much heed. Germany’s business 
is to get on its feet economically, and if it believes 
a protective tariff policy essential to that end, the 
United States is certainly in no position to deny it. 

In the long run, anything that will permanently 
help German national finances will help the United 
States and Canadian flour export trade. Germany still 
remains the danger spot, and its economic chaos is the 
great barrier to getting international trade on’a sound 
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basis. The exporting millers will very likely be called 
upon to sacrifice their German trade as their contribu- 
tion toward stabilizing the world’s business. They may 
properly regret the sacrifice, and do everything they 
reasonably can to avoid making it, but if it has to be 
done, they will probably profit by it in the end. 





THE UNBELIEVER 

T IS an interesting phenomenon of the improved 

situation in milling that so many millers maintain 
an attitude of unbelief. They simply will not concede 
that things have changed. For so long a time have 
they uttered their cry of distress that they will not 
abandon it for a more harmonious note. It is not in 
their code that milling can be a profitable business, 
and not only do they resent being told it is, but by 
their own actions they apparently are determined to 
do all they can to push back the tide of prosperity. 

There probably is no cure for this sort of ingrown 
obtuseness. Its victim is so saturated with pessimism 
that he disputes the obvious if by any chance the 
obvious contains an atom of cheer. Milling, to him, 
is a matter of survival of the fittest, and the fittest 
necessarily must be the miller who can figure closest, 
cut the most corners, resort to the shrewdest methods 
and, generally, make the most disturbance for the 
undoing of all others. This has been his practice for 
years, and no doubt will continue to be his practice so 
long as he is able to remain in the business. 

Naturally, it matters little to him that the whole 
industry is on sounder ground, that the trade is whole- 
some, that millers are engaged in supplying the actual 
demand for flour at a fair margin instead of running 
their mills against a mythical demand and forcing 
their product on an unwilling market. Regarding all 
of these things he is a proud unbeliever, and he backs 
his unbelief by proving that, so far as he and his mill 
are concerned, none of them are true. 

Fortunately, one of the happy developments of the 
past few weeks is that one foolish miller does not 
make a market. Last year, a report of a single sale 
of flour at a ridiculous price was the signal for a 
riot. Every other miller, being fearful of missing 
something, promptly reduced his prices to the same 
level. This year, the best authenticated reports of 
competitors’ low prices merely elicit a grin and per- 
haps a mild query, “I wonder why?” 

There is in the present state of the flour market 
no reason why any miller should fail to secure a rea- 
sonable margin on his sales. Those who are not doing 
so are merely out of step with the times. Happily, 
they are harming none but themselves. The great ma- 
jority of members of the industry are swinging along 
in the enjoyment of better times in milling, sound in 
their belief in the present and confident for the future. 
There is not even sympathy for the unbeliever. 





BUYER INDORSES CARRYING CHARGE 

LARGE flour jobber in the East makes known 

his cordial indorsement of the evident purpose of 
millers to restore the practice of enforcing a carrying 
charge on flour not ordered out within contract limits. 
The absence of a carrying charge, he says, permits 
unfair competition by distributors who buy far in 
advance and with little or no intention of giving ship- 
ping directions on time, merely using their purchases 
as an option in case the market turn favors them. 

Of course, the mere imposition of a carrying charge 
will not stop speculation in flour by this class of 
buyers. It will, however, act as a deterrent in num- 
berless instances where flour purchase contracts are 
regarded as mere memoranda subject to the buyer’s 
subsequent acceptance or rejection. A purchase and 
sale contract for a specific time of shipment, with a 
progressive charge added for each day of default, is 
a definite undertaking to do a certain thing. It is 
properly an order, and no buyer is likely to enter 
into such a contract without a definite intention of 
keeping his obligation. 

On the other hand, a contract, nop matter whether 
it be for thirty- or sixty-day shipment or a longer 
time, is not a definite contract so long as the specified 
time may elapse without penalty. Shipping directions 
which may be delayed a week may equally well be 
delayed for months, so that an order without a carry- 
ing charge is actually an order for indefinite delivery. 
It means little or nothing. 
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The majority of larger milling concerns undoubt- 
tedly are re-establishing the carrying charge. As is 
always the case, a certain number are delaying action, 
either through lack of confidence in the permanence 
of the restoration or because they see the possibility 
of gaining trade advantage. Either assumption is idle 
and profitless. The way to restore the carrying charge 
is to restore it. 


A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN 

M*er General Asher Miner died on Tuesday, Sep- 

tember 2, at the age of sixty-four. A miller for 
forty-five years, a soldier since 1884, a courteous, digni- 
fied, self-effacing gentleman; one of the few American 
officers in the World War to receive both the Distin- 
guished Service Medal and the Distinguished Service 
Cross; a leader of his industry in peace as of his troops 
in war: the American milling industry is forever hon- 
ored by having the name of such a man on its rolls. 

President of the Miner-Hillard Milling Company 
since 1903, General Miner represented the fifth gen- 
eration of his family controlling that organization; 
the Miners have been American millers for more than 
a century. He was the first president of the National 
Association of White Corn Millers, and for several 
years president of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State As- 
sociation; he also served for some time as a director 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 

Enlisting in the Pennsylvania National Guard in 
1884, he resigned the colonelecy of the Ninth Infantry 
in 1912. Four years later, when he was fifty-six 
years old, and richly entitled by age, length of service 
and civil responsibility to turn over the military burden 
to others, he re-entered the Guard, again as colonel, 
for the Mexican border duty. In May, 1918, he em- 
barked for France with his regiment, converted to the 
Hundred and Ninth Field Artillery. With him were 
his only son and his two sons-in-law. On October 4, 
1918, at Apremont, Colonel Miner lost his left leg by 
shell fire; it was for heroism in this action that, on 
the recommendation of General Pershing, he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 

His death is a loss to the entire American milling 
industry; his record will ever remain one of its finest 
treasures, and his memory will be kept lovingly as 
that of a good miller, a brave soldier and a distin- 
guished gentleman, 





A REMARKABLE ADDITION 


LOUR milling has lately received a peculiar addi- 

tion to its personnel in the one-time German crown 
prince, the redoubtable William whose nose for four 
years kept the cartoonists of a dozen nations from 
starvation. William not only has bought an active 
interest in a German flour mill, but he has become 
a member of his local association of millers and bakers. 
According to Milling, when this association held a 
special meeting to welcome their new brother in the 
craft, the illustrious one failed to appear, whereupon 
he was fined twenty rentenmarks. 

The miller who turned prince is a familiar subject 
of nursery tales; the prince who turned miller sug- 
gests a new sequel to Puss in Boots and the Marquis 
of Carrabas. Maybe the erstwhile prince will make a 
good miller, but somehow he seems like a potentially 
turbulent member of any millers’ and bakers’ associa- 
tion. Perhaps he will soon be appointed the official 
delegate of the German milling industry to come to 
America and address the next mass convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation on the worst trade evil. 
He certainly ought to know. 





NOT BAD GOING 

STIMATES of a total wheat flour production in 

the United States for the month of July amount- 
ing to 10,105,000 barrels, made by The Northwestern 
Miller, are well supported by the current report of the 
Bureau of the Census, just made public. The average 
July flour production for the preceding ten years was 
about 8,250,000 barrels; only three times has this year’s. 
figure been exceeded, and then by very small amounts. 
Considering the conspicuous absence of forced draft 
business, and the fact that most millers thought they 
were really doing very little, it looks as if the normal 
and unstrained demand for flour were a more reliable 
support for flour production than it has heretofore 
generally been credited with being. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 3.) 

Wixnirec, Man.—Domestic demand 
for flour is decidedly more brisk. Im- 
provement in export inquiry is also noted. 
Prices remain the same. 

NasHvitite, Tenn.—Flour was quiet at 
the opening of the week, on account of 
the holiday. Business is of fair volume. 
Millfeed is in good demand. All quota- 
tions are unchanged. 

Puiapetpnia, Pa.—Flour is quiet, and 
prices favored buyers, influenced by the 
downward movement of wheat. Millfeed 
is in small supply, and steady but quiet. 
Quotations are unchanged. 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market 
opened more active than at Saturday’s 
close. Demand is reported much im- 
proved, with shipping directions good. 
Millfeed is active; demand good. 

MitwavuKker, Wis.—A continued good 
call for flour is reported. Prices are 
fully in effect. The rye flour trade is 
gaining volume. Prices are as 
but firmer. Millfeed inactive, but 
firm. Middlings higher. 








Co.tumsvus, On no busi- 
ness reported ovey @@% , but in- 
quiries from the*: morning 
would indicate a fa t of busi- 


ness in sight. Flour pres Temain steady 
and unchanged. Feed is dull; prices un- 
changed, 

Boston, Mass.—There is a quiet de- 
mand for spring patents at the slight 
advance of last week. Hard winter 
flours are also quiet, with some disposi- 
tion to cut prices in order to get busi- 
ness. Millfeed is dull, with the market 
a shade lower on all grades. 

Bartimore, Mp.—Flour is steady at 
Saturday’s prices, with the trade fairly 
fixed for the present and hoping for the 
market to do better, but it is the unex- 
pected that generally happens. Feed is 
easier on spring bran, otherwise un- 
changed and tame throughout. 

New York, N. Y.—The market is in- 
active and unchanged, due to the holi- 
days. Prices are more stable following 
recent purchases by large bakers, which 
have run to good figures. The smaller 
trade is not buying ahead, but continu- 
ing the policy of buying only for imme- 
diate needs. All quotations are un- 
changed. 


Cuicaco, I11.—Flour prices are prac- 
tically unchanged, and business continues 
of moderate proportions. Not much in- 
terest is displayed in long time bookings, 
as the trade looks for lower values when 
spring wheat offerings become more gen- 
eral. Feed prices are unchanged, and 
demand continues quiet, with offerings 
also light. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Milling conditions are 
about steady. Domestic demand is light, 
but shipping directions are satisfactory, 
particularly on soft wheat flours to the 
South. There is a fair European demand 
for hard clears, and both hard and soft 
clears are in good demand in the West 
Indies and South America. Millfeed is 
inactive, and offers are more plentiful, 
but prices are holding about steady. 





BOSTON GROCERY CONCERN 
ERECTS MODERN BUILDING 


Boston, Mass.—The Haskell, Adams 
Co., one of the few long-established 
wholesale grocery houses in Boston still 
controlled and directed by its founders, 
is having erected on Henry Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a modern two-story re- 
enforced concrete structure which is 
planned to be the last word in fireproof 
construction. 

The new headquarters building will 
include 60,000 square feet of floor space 
for executive quarters, offices and rooms 
for a large clerical force, with spacious 
salesrooms, warehouses and _ storehouse. 
Spur tracks in the rear of the building 
will enable three freight cars to load or 
unload at the same time, and endless belt 
conyeyors will carry the merchandise to 
ae part of the warehouse. 

he company was founded in 1858 by 
Jacob M. Haskell and Charles H. Adams. 
The business was incorporated in 1911 
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with the late Albert C. Manson, who 
had been taken into partnership a few 
years after formation of the business, 
as president. He was succeeded by 
Winthrop C. Adams, son of Charles H. 
Adams, and treasurer of the company 
for some time before his elevation to 
the presidency. 
Louis W. DePass. 





DULLNESS REPORTED IN 
MEXICAN FLOUR MARKET 


According to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Clerk to Trade 
Commissioner Ullrick, the sharp advance 
in the price of American wheat, together 
with the prospects for a very good crop 
of Mexican wheat which will move on the 
market within the next month, has had a 
very depressing effect on the Mexican 
market for American flour. At the pres- 
ent time local importers state that it is 
impossible to sell American flour there, 
and importations are at a standstill. 





WILL JOIN BAKERS’ TRAIN 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association delegation 
to the American Bakers’ Association 
convention will utilize two Pullman cars 
for the trip to Atlantic City. They will 
be attached to the Bakers’ Special train 
from Chicago, which is due in Pittsburgh 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad on Sept. 
20, at 10:45 p.m. and will leave at 11:10, 
arriving at Atlantic City Sunday morn- 
ing. 


Final arrangements for the trip will 
be made at the monthly meeting of the 
association on Saturday evening, Sept. 
9. Reservations should be made through 
the secretary, C. C. Latus, 60 Methodist 
Building, Pittsburgh, who reports that 
more than half the space in the cars has 
been taken, Eastern Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia bakers and allied tradesmen are 
invited to join the Pittsburgh party. 





NEW YORK STATE MILLERS 
TO MEET MR. ANDERSON 


A general meeting of New York state 
flour millers has been called for Sept. 
15 in the Georgian room, new Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N. Y., at 1 p.m., when there 
will be an informal round table luncheon. 
Following the luncheon, there will be 
addresses by Sydney Anderson, president 
Millers’ National Federation, who will 
talk on problems of the wheat growers 
and the world wheat and marketing sit- 
uation in its influence upon flour millin 
conditions as applied to home mills, an 
by A. P. Husband, secretary of the Fed- 
eration. 





FIRE DESTROYS GRIST MILL 

PuitapetPHt1A, Pa.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the grist mill of 
the Boyd Milling Co., Sharpsville, Pa., 
on Aug. 26. The loss was $25,000, partly 
covered by insurance. More than 500 
bbls flour and several cars of wheat, 
oats and corn were burned. The mill 
was built more than 50 years ago. 

Samuet S. Danie... 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two we: ks 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 25 Aug 2 
Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1923 1 


Minneapolis ...273,924 256,789 272,940 335 529 





PE, -PD cccievee 9,352 8,798 11,310 10.335 
Duluth-Superior 23,435 24,285 13,370 27 27 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 4,000 65,500 106.09 

Totals .sccce. 310,711 293,872 303,120 38: 195 


Outside mills*. .186,336 198,366 204,324 177 635 





Ag’gate sprg. 497,047 492,238 507,444 562 760 
St. Louis ...... 29,600 20,100 49.600 31 609 





St. Louist ..... 60,300 58,300 49,700 45 ‘59 
Buffalo ........140,001 156,462 128,655 15! 925 
Rochester ..... 5,500 4,150 7,600 600 
Chicago .;..... 38,000 38,000 27,000 3° 000 


Kansas City....122,341 119,940 109,435 9° 755 
Kansas Cityt...401,536 403,641 329,950 35° 625 





Pee 21,802 19,990 17,455 1) 19 
St. Joseph ..... 40,938 48,226 23,240 31.455 
a ae 34,113 33,093 21,360 4° 100 
Wichita ....cc- 49,747 47,975 42,680 4: «79 
MND ivceress 45,000 42,600 44,900 4: 500 
Toledof ....... 107,555 107,223 97,820 9 i60 
Indianapolis ... 13,915 11,448 12,560 1: 960 
Nashville*® .... ..... 112,321 124,920 12) 015 
Portland, Oreg. 42,685 44,390 ...... 80 255 
a, eee 28,415 26,092 37,140 3 555 
WOUND osccces 6,126 13,035 22,565 3° 485 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percent. ges 
of activity of mills at various points. he 
figures represent the relation of actual w. «k- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The No th- 
western Miller, to possible output on © ll- 
time schedule, operating six days per w -k: 





Aug. 25 Au 
Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1923 122 
Minneapolis ...... 50 46 48 60 
OS. POM cevcscvess 43 40 47 44 
Duluth-Superior .. 63 66 36 74 
Milwaukee ........ 34 34 46 63 
Outside mills* .... 61 57 56 43 
Average spring.. 53 61 51 54 
St. Louis ......... 46 31 98 62 
St. Louist ........ 69 65 64 59 
POURED cc ccccceses 73 84 77 90 
Rochester ........ 30 22 41 46 
ND cc ccccceece 95 95 68 90 
Kansas City ...... 82 81 72 8&5 
Kansas Cityft ..... 78 79 64 72 
ee 87 80 75 85 
SO ae 86 101 49 73 
BOMAS occccces oe, we 72 46 89 
Wichita .. 74 66 76 
Toledo 93 94 97 
Toledof ‘ 76 75 67 
Indianapolis ..... 69 57 55 57 
Nashville®® ....... «. 66 72 63 
Portland, Oregon... 69 71 ee 53 
Seattle ......ccces 53 49 70 69 
- TACOMA 2.220000 10 23 40 62 
Totals ...cccccee 69 68 63 72 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, « 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Lo is, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwest rn 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and 5%t. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 1- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southegstern mills, 1- 
cluding Nashville, 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMEN 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial N¢« 
based on the methods employed by A. 
Russell during his service as statistician | \r 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill repo ‘s 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the Uni ‘1 
States flour production and the flour « id 
wheat movement for the period from Jul; 1, 
1924, to Aug. 16, 1924 (000’s omitted): 


1924-25 1923-24 1922 23 
Flour production, bbls— 


July 27-Aug. 2 ....... 2,466 2,622 2,..72 
BOR Bb ceccesdcvceve 2,514 2,688 2, 35 
Me SOPRS 6vcescvnvee 2,670 2,560 2, 96 
July 1-Aug. 16 ....... 16,111 17,126 17, 67 
Flour, July 1-Aug. 16, 

bls— 
DE” 6 6.44008 eee Ox 1,277 1,516 1 
EEE 6056.6 44.004.0468 ose 27 


Wheat, July 1-Aug. 16, 
bus— 


Receipts from farms. .170,000 158,000 180. ° 


reo 11,625 16,368 34. 53 
PED vas 649050.068 1,018 2,134 3, 00 
Ground by mills...... 73,305 78,067 78, °1 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 16, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 61,050 50,402 29 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 95,738 79,697 88 1 





FLOUR BIDS FOR ILLINOIS 
STATE INSTITUTIONS ASKED 


Cuicaco, I1t.—The superintendent »f 
purchases and supplies, department »! 
public works and buildings, Springfie’ '. 
Ill., will open bids on Sept. 23, 1924, f° 
supplies for the various state hospit: s 
and institutions. Bids to be.o on | w ll 
be for hard wheat flour, soft wheat floi '. 
rye flour, graham flour, whole whe 
flour, bran and shorts. Wheat flour ° 
be packed in 98-lb cottons, and mu-t 
conform with the state departmen' 


analysis. 
S. O. Werner. 
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COMMISSION RULES 
ON POMERENE ACT 


Federal Trade Body Defines Powers of As- 
sociation Under Measure—Pacific Flour 
Export Co. Affected 


SeattLeE, WasuH.—Some of the problems 
as to the scope of the Webb-Pomerene 
act, under which the Pacific Flour Ex- 
port Co. was formed, have been settled 
by a recent ruling of the Federal Trade 
Commission, which defines some of the 
powers of an association formed under 
the act. The commission said: 

“The act does not require that the as- 
sociation shall perform all the operations 
of selling its members’ product to a for- 
eign buyer. The limitation upon the 
methods of operation is to be found in 
the words ‘in the course of export.’ The 
con mission has recently passed upon the 
con juct of an association which does not 
itseif export, but which performs a price 
fixi'.g function and an allocation of busi- 
ne:;, and sells at the wharf to others 
th: the association, who conduct the 
ex! ort movement from that point. 

The position which the commission 
tal.cs is that the consummation of a sale 
wil.in the United States, if the product 
so!! is intended for and actually is 
m.rked for and enters into export trade, 
is in the course of export within the 
meining of the act. It would seem, 
th refore, that an association may, with- 
necessarily involving conflict with the 
ac. engage in allotting export orders 
yng its members and in fixing prices 
t which the individual members shall 
c!| in export trade. 

rhe law provides two tests: one, that 
hy conduct shall be in export or in the 
course of export. The second, that the 
co duet shall not be in restraint of trade 
wi lin the United States, shall not re- 
stroin the export trade of any domestic 
copetitor, and shall not artificially en- 
hace prices or lessen competition within 
the United States, or otherwise restrain 
trade therein. The application of the 
second group of tests, of course, is de- 
pendent upon the results of conduct 
which cannot be forecast, at least by the 
commission. 

“It was not within the purview of this 
act that the operations of a Webb-Pom- 
erene association should become a device 
for betterment of a domestic market. 
Its sole purpose was the lessening of 
competition between domestic exporters 
in the foreign markets. It is exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish between a better- 
ment of the domestic market expressed 
in a rising domestic price which is the 
result of the proper co-ordination of ex- 
port to domestic consumption and a sim- 
ilar movement directed to the domestic 
market in which this result is directly 
and primarily intended through an ad- 
justment of competitive relations in a 
foreign market. The law prohibits mo- 
nopolistic effort of interference with 
competition by concerted action in the 
guise of a production of benefit to the 
public. It has been repeatedly stated 
that a beneficent purpose will not legal- 
ize conduct otherwise unlawful. 

“The mere fact that there was a rising 
price in the domestic market would not 
be a controlling element. It is perfectly 
apparent that the proper adjustment of 
distribution may result in an increase in 
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Flour trade, owing partly to the holiday, Monday, is generally rather quiet, 
but even so the volume of orders reported is increasing, and the amount of do- 
mestic business done by most milling sections is distinctly satisfactory. Prices 
have followed wheat closely, and consequently show a slight decline, which is 
encouraging buyers to make purchases for shipment within 60 to 90 days. As 
in previous weeks, there is a conspicuous absence of any tendency on the part 


of mills to press extended forward sales. 


This is none the less gratifying be- 


cause it is ordinary common sense; with Chicago May wheat closing Sept. 3 at 
$1.35%, or 11%c over September, the only rational basis for flour sales for long- 


deferred shipment is one which could not possibly attract buyers. 
feeds remain firm, with very light offeri 
* 


Wheat mill- 


ngs and an inactive demand. 
~ 


Flour production for the week ended Aug. 30 was about the same as that 


of the week preceding. 


In terms of percentage of output to capacity, the spring 


wheat mills reported a two point gain, to 53 per cent; the Kansas-Nebraska- 
Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills remained unchanged, at 79 per cent, and the 
Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills likewise remained about the same, 


at 76 per cent. 


The Buffalo flour output dropped somewhat, from 84 per cent 


to 73. The mills of the St. Louis district reported a marked gain, from 52 per 
cent to 60. The North Pacific Coast mills were handicapped by the lack of 
oriental export business, and their production declined to an average of about 


half capacity. 


* 


* 


The corn products plant of the Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was completely destroyed by fire, resulting from a dust explosion, on Sept. 
2, with a loss which may reach $1,500,000. + + * The Vancouver (B. C.) Milling 
& Grain Co., Ltd. has announced the completion of arrangements whereby it 
will be taken over by Spillers Overseas Industries, Ltd., thus adding one more 
important unit to the Canadian properties of the London milling company. 
+ « « Major General Asher Miner, president of the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and recipient of both the Distinguished Service Medal and 
the Distinguished Service Cross for gallantry in the World War, died Sept. 3, 
aged 64, «+ + + On Sept. 3-4 the new president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Sydney Anderson, met the officers and members of the executive com- 
mittee to discuss plans for increasing the strength and scope of the organization. 








price in a glutted market and a decrease 
in price in one which is insufficiently 
supplied. Manifestly the arrangement 
must be devoid of any concerted curtail- 
ment of production or withdrawal from 
the domestic market of any part of its 
normal supply. 

“It is well understood that an inci- 
dental or inconsequential effect upon do- 
mestic prices is not unlawful. If a mere- 
ly consequential rise in price should bar 
American exporters from using this stat- 
ute, the statute might become a nullity. 
The statute provides for a lawful course 
of procedure, and if this procedure is 
followed and the statute complied with, 
merely indirect or consequential results 
cannot be held to be against the law. 
It is well settled, under the Sherman act, 
that a contract which ‘only incidentally 
or indirectly restricts competition is not 
denounced by the act.’ 

“The purpose of the act seems to have 
been to provide a method for eliminating 
competition in foreign markets among 
domestic producers. As stated above, 
there seems to be no reason why a Webb- 
Pomerene association composed of na- 
tionals or residents of the United States 
might not adopt a trade arrangement 
with nonnationals reaching the same mar- 
ket, providing this market was not the 
domestic market of the United States 
and the action of this organization did 
not reflect unlawfully upon domestic con- 
ditions. It does not seem, however, that 
nationals, and nonnationals who are also 


nonresidents, might unite within the 
Webb-Pomerene association itself.” 
W. C. Tirrany. 





PROGRAM IS ARRANGED FOR 
PIEDMONT MILLERS’ MEETING 


A fine program has been arranged for 
the general get-together meeting of the 
Piedmont Millers’ Association, to be 
held Sept. 12, at Richmond, Va. Secre- 
tary Charles J. Todd, Richmond, and the 
members of the executive committee of 
the association, have been fortunate in 
their list of speakers, among whom will 
be Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, and A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary. 





BUTTE BAKERY STRIKE ENDS 
Great Farts, Mont.—Butte union bak- 
ers are back at their work and the strike 
against the bakeries that was started sev- 
eral weeks ago is at last settled. Ac- 
cording to the official statement issued 
by the committee when the agreement 
was reached, the return to work is at 
the wage scale which prevailed when the 
strike was called, and there are only 
some slight changes in working condi- 
tions. W. T. McGuern, one of the offi- 
cers of the bakers’ international union, 
came to Butte after the strike was in 
progress and he is credited by both sides 
with having been chiefly instrumental in 

getting the controversy adjudicated. 

Joun A. Curry. 


925 


FEDERATION HEADS 
PLAN ACTIVE WORK 


Federation Officers in Meeting with Presi- 
dent Sydney Anderson Discuss Pro- 
gram for Future Activities 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 3.—(Special 
Telegram )—Officers and members of the 
executive committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation have spent the entire 
day in session at the Kansas City Club 
discussing plans for the further strength- 
ening of the organization under the di- 
rection of Sydney Anderson, its new 
president. All the members of the com- 
mittee except Charles B. Jenkins are 
in attendance. Tonight (Wednesday) 
the visitors will be guests of the millers 
of Kansas City and vicinity at the Hotel 
Muehlebach. Tomorrow there is to be an 
open meeting to which all millers are in- 
vited for the purpose of hearing Presi- 
dent Anderson’s initial address outlining 
his plans for the future. ; 


H. E. Yantis. 


SECOND PILLSBURY UNIT 
AT BUFFALO OPERATING 


Burrawo, N. Y., Sept. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Experimental production of 
flour was be in the second unit of 
the new Pillsbury mill here today. It 
is expected that the tuning up process 
will require a week or 10 days, after 
which production will be placed on a 
commercial basis, with both units of the 
new mill in operation. Production will 
be increased from a present maximum of 
3,500 bbls daily to between 8,500 and 
9,000. 








P. D. FAHNEsTOcK. 





TEXAS GROCERS CITED BY 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The South Texas 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Bren- 
ham, Texas, has been cited by the Feder- 
al Trade Commission on charges of un- 
fair methods of competition. It is 
charged that the association formed a 
combination to hamper, obstruct and 
prevent the sale of Procter & Gamble 
products in Texas and neighboring states 
because the latter concern revised its 
methods and sold at equal prices to all 
buyers of equal quantity, whether whole- 
sale or retail. 

The West Virginia Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, Parkersburg, also has 
been cited. It is charged that this asso- 
ciation, to the injury of competing job- 
bers, formed a combination with three 
large tobacco companies for the exclu- 
sive sale of their products in the terri- 
tory served. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





ALLEGED INFERIOR WHEAT SHIPMENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Barnes-Ames 
Co., New York, and its subsidiary, the 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Philadelphia, have 
been given until Sept. 12 to answer the 
complaint of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charging them with shipping 
wheat of an inferior quality to foreign 
customers. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 








F illfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 
oo nr “ -- All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


2. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 








jules; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring fivat patent .........0ccesseeesseeeee $6.90@ 7.40 $7.25@ 7.90 $....@....  $7.20@ 7.50 $7.50@ 8.40  $7.60@ 7.85 $7.90@ 8.25 $8.50@ 8.75 $7.25@ 7.50 $8.00@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent ..........-.----+-+5 6.60@ 7.15 6.90@ 7.50 ....@.... 6.75@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.35 7.50@ 7.85 7.35@ 835 7.00@ 7.26 ....@.... 
Sprig: MEIN oe on 6 esas ngsns seca ccernes 5.60@ 6.15 5.35@ 6.10 cess Eu oes 5.60@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.70 oceeQ@ecee 6.60@ 7.35 5.60@ 6.25 seenewas Ty. rer 

| Hard winter short patent.................+. 5.90@ 6.40 ay. Sere 6.75@ 7.15 6.25@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.50 6.65@ 6.90 7.25@ 7.75  6.60@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.20 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard pot np - ml ogg bf fhgcela Cle aii eek 5.55@ 6.00 ae 5.90@ 6.35 5.70@ 6.00 6.15@ 7.00 6.15@ 6.40 6.75@ 7.25 . er 6.50@ 6.90 ....@.... 
Hard winter first clear.......--..----++++-+ 4.90@ 5.40 --@.. 5.00@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 6.00@ 6.45 ovee@Mecee cee cove oo @oune re Pe <P 20.0% 
Soft winter short patent.........-..-.-++-++ 6.30 6.80 ne selecee »-@. 6.30@ 6.756 er, ste 6.40@ 6.65 TTr. Sere 6.60@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.00 7.90@ 8.40 
Soft vier oa. PAA ELITES FE 130 er ye se 5.55@ 6.10 6.10@ 6.65 *%5.65@ 5.90 *5.90@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.75 6.80@ 7.15 
Soft winter first clear..........-...-+++++++ 4.90@ 5.50 ee eee --@.. 4.75@ 5.20 .....@.... rete@..e. r1ee@.... 5.50@ 6.30 @.... 5.25@ 5.75 
Rye GOW WUD ccc cccccccccccccrccccesecs 4.75@ 4.85 4.90@ 5.00 eee Meee. oe Dees 5.00@ 5.756 5.40@ 5.65 6.00@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 ee Pree 2 
Rye flour, standard Tritech Te eee vereress 4.50@ 4.65 3.70@ 3.75 oc@pe. leer + cee 0 4.55@ 4.80 cues Qh sees 5.30@ 5.60 er, Tere ~ oe 

FEED— 

S OGRE ete tumsescestesccsderescanseses SERRE @ 25.00 soe @..e- oo ee @...- --@.. 31.50 @32.00 33.50@ 34.50 32.00@32.25 30.75 @31.75 er. et 
HGR, is vadbccs sade sees eevrgene 26.00 @ 26.50 évebinia cue 22.50 @ 23.00 25 .00@ 25.50 - le ee Pre 33.00@ 32.50 - +++ @32.26 er oeeeW otee 
BGG EE werkt > do's ot iree 0% 0564 < 0-09 0:9 gsssedese oeGPeces ooee@...- 25 .50@ 26.00 --@.. 33.00 @34.00 34.00 @ 34.50 32.50 @32.75 wir, sere 27.00 @28.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 28.00@29.25 27.00 @ 27.50 25.00 @ 26.00 oo 06 Menes me 33.50@34.00 33.50 @ 34.50 34.50 @ 35.00 31.75 @ 32.75 31.00@ 33.00 
Flour middlings oe shorts)... “ ates .. $2.50@34.50 «+++ @33.00 27.50@28.50 31 .00@31.50 --@.. 37.00 @38.00 38.00@ 40.00 38.00@38.50 36.50 @ 38.00 eeee gvex 
ROG Me eee hc Pe ocueo cdee ds boscesc cee 38.00 @ 40.00 37.00 @ 38.00 oe NS 66% ere Te Py OTT 43.00@44.00 43.00@ 44.00 + ee + 46.00 42.00 @ 43.00 ver ier 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
eae ee @.... (49's) se sOeoees COPS) $....@.... (49's) Arr soe S00 0 cuss 110+ @...- 
San Francisco... ....@8.10 7.50@7.75 @ 6.75 @7.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.60@8.00 


*Ineludes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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MILLION DOLLAR MILL FIRE 





Dust Explosion Starts Fire Destroying Entire Corn Milling Plant 
of Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee— 
Loss May Be $1,500,000 


Mitwavuker, Wis., Sept. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—The corn milling plant of 
the Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Thir- 
ty-seventh Avenue and Burnham Street, 
Milwaukee, one of the largest of its kind 
in the world, is in ruins tonight follow- 
ing a conflagration believed to have orig- 
inated from a grain dust explosion short- 
ly after 9 this morning. Four of the 
company’s 150 men have not been ac- 
counted for. 

The blast was on the seventh floor of 
the dairy feed mill, and whipped by a 
northwest wind the flames spread to all 
of the other buildings. By 2 o’clock four 
structures had collapsed, and a corner 
building with about 60,000 gallons of 
crude oil was in flames. Thirty concrete 
grain bins, containing about 250,000 bus 
corn, caved in at noon. The main ele- 
vator, concrete, eight stories, remained 
standing, but apparently is seriously 
damaged. 

Karly estimates of the loss are $1,500,- 
000, nearly covered by insurance. 
Charles A. Krause, president, arrived in 
New York Saturday from three months 
in Europe, and was due home Tuesday 
night. 

The mills have been operating on a 
night and day schedule at full capacity 
for a long time, making the loss of the 
plant particularly costly. Several of the 
buildings were relatively new, having 
been replacements of structures burned 
about 10 years ago. 

Coming within a short time after the 
destruction of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Elevator A, the Krause fire is 
especially deplorable because of its con- 
tradiction of efforts to minimize con- 
flagrations from grain dust explosions. 
Several Krause buildings were equipped 
with automatic sprinklers, but intense 
heat and gases made it impossible for 
firemen to enter. The property is be- 
yond the Milwaukee city limits, but 
practically every available engine was 
dispatched to the fire, and the entire 
West Allis department was at work as 
well. The Kurth Malting Co, elevators 
near by were in flames several times, but 
have been saved, 

L. E. Meyer. 


ONTARIO MILLERS HAVE 
GATHERING IN TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Millers’ 
Association, comprising mostly winter 
wheat millers of Ontario and Quebec, 
held its thirty-eighth annual meeting in 
Toronto, Aug. 28. There was a good at- 
tendance, and the proceedings were car- 
ried through promptly. Reports from 
the officers showed an excellent year. 
Freight rates and other matters affecting 
the common interest had all been fully 
dealt with, and there was a feeling that 
the time is at hand when discrimination 
against flour in rail and ocean rates will 
not be so common or so glaring as in 
the past. 

The financial statement for the year 
was a particularly strong feature of this 
meeting. The association has an unusu- 
ally large reserve fund, to which over 
$5,000 had been added after meeting all 
expenses of the year. C. B. Watts is a 
canny and capable secretary-treasurer. 

The address of R. A. Thompson, presi- 
dent, was mainly devoted to his work in 
an advisory capacity with the royal com- 
mission that has been investigating the 
grain trade of Canada. This took up the 
greater part of his time for the whole 
year. 

After these reports, new officers were 
elected as follows: president, T. L. Wood, 
Brantford; first vice president, W. J. 
Snider, Conestogo; second vice president, 
S. J. Fisher, Barrie; secretary-treasurer, 
C. B. Watts, Toronto. Directors: R. A. 
Thompson, Lynden; D. C. Thompson, 
Orillia; J. J. Wolverton, Wolverton; B. 
H. Meyers, Peterborough; James Cullen, 
Woodstock; W. E. Treleaven, Lucknow. 

Discussions regarding the exporting 


trade of Ontario mills and means of in- 


creasing this followed. The opinion pre- 
vails that this year’s crop of winter 
wheat is of such quality and quantity as 
to warrant a considerable increase in 
the volume of exporting business. 

At the close of the meeting the entire 
membership and their friends were taken 
in motor cars furnished by the Woods 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., to the grounds of the 
Canadian National Exhibition (now in 
progress), where the annual dinner was 
served in a private dining room. Later, 
every one attended the evening grand- 
stand performance of the exhibition. 

The Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., and the 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., provided cigars 
at the meeting and dinner, besides other 
forms of permissible private entertain- 
ment. This is a time-honored custom of 
these two bag companies which they nev- 
er omit, and which grows in popularity 
as the years go by. 

Like all other things, the Dominion 
Millers’ Association changes steadily with 
the passing of the years. Many of the 
men who made it what it is are no longer 
on earth to join in its activities, but their 
sons and others who were close to them 
represent the industries they founded, 
and those of the old guard who remain 
are no less active than ever in the work 
of this organization. 

A. H. Battey. 


DAIRY, FOOD AND DRUG 
OFFICIALS’ CONVENTION 


NasHvitte, Tenn.—The American As- 
sociation of Dairy, Food and Drug Of- 
ficials held its twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention at Signal Mountain Hotel, near 
Chattanooga, last week. There were in 
attendance about 150 officials and trade 
representatives. A. M. Soule, president, 
presided over the sessions of the conven- 
tion. An elaborate entertainment pro- 
gram was arranged by Chattanooga citi- 
zens, including automobile rides to Chica- 
mauga National Park and the Civil War 
battlefields, a boat trip and a dance. 

W. C. Geagley, secretary, submitted 
interesting reports and data on achieve- 
ments of the association the past year. 

Dr. Harry Snyder, chemist of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
read an important paper dealing with 
the inspection and merchaniising of 
flour, handling his subject in a most 
comprehensive manner. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, and J. B. 
McLemore, Nashville, of the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, were prominent rep- 
resentatives of the milling interests in 
attendance. 

Officers elected: A. B. Sibbald, St. 
Paul, president; Guy C, Frary, Vermil- 
ion, S. D., vice president; W. C. Geag- 
ley, Lansing, Mich., secretary and treas- 
urer; W. S. Frisbie, Washington, D. C., 
and S. H. Wilson, Atlanta, Ga., members 
of the executive committee. The selec- 
tion of the next place of meeting was 
left to the executive committee. 

Joun LeErper. 





ROBERT SKENE, JR., DIES 
AFTER PROTRACTED ILLNESS 


Boston, Mass.—Robert Skene, Jr., a 
member of the flour bag trade, died at 
the New England Sanitarium, Melrose, 
Mass., after a protracted illness. 

For the past nine years Mr. Skene, or 
“Colonel Bob,” as he was affectionately 
called by his friends in the trade, was 
the New England representative of Ar- 
kell & Smiths, bag manufacturers, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., and by his untiring efforts 
worked up an enviable trade in his prod- 
uct among flour distributors and grocers. 
He was born in Louisville, Ky., about 
67 years ago. At one time he was the 
manager of a large insurance company 
in Chicago. In 1915 he located in Bos- 
ton as representative of Arkell & Smiths, 
and remained in that position until his 
death. ‘ 

The “Colonel” was a true Southern 


gentleman at all times, courteous, digni- 
fied when it became necessary, but always 
ready to join in anything that would 
make the life of any one more pleasant. 
With him, to make a friend was to re- 
tain him. His fund of cheerful stories 
and sayings was seemingly inexhaustible. 

Mr. Skene was a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, also of the grain 
board of that organization, and the Bos- 
ton Flour and Grain Club. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a daughter and two 
sisters. 

e Louis W. DePass. 


CORN PRODUCTS PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS 


Prevailing prices on cream meal per 
barrel, basis hundreds, to various rate 
basing points, Sept. 2, were as follows: 
Cairo, IIl., $5.60; St. Louis, $5.55; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., $5.75; Little Rock, Ark., 
$5.85; Shreveport, La., $6.05; New Or- 
leans, $6.10; Kansas City, $5.45; Texas 
(group 1), $6.70. 


RAINS EXPERIENCED IN 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BELT 


Metsourne, Vicrorta, Aug. 5.—Dur- 
ing the past few days a considerable 
improvement in crop prospects has been 
brought about by rains which have fallen 
over a substantial portion of the Aus- 
tralian wheat belt. A good deal more, 
however, is needed to relieve the anxiety 
which has developed, especially in the 
northern parts of South Australia, the 
mallee country of both Victoria and 
South Australia, and the Wimmera, the 
principal wheat producing area in Vic- 
toria. 

Reports from South Australia indicate 
that conditions there continue painfully 
reminiscent of those which prevailed in 
1914, when the worst drouth on record 
was experienced, 

In the southern portion of New South 
Wales the position may be described as 
satisfactory, as it also is in the central 
areas of that state. In Western Aus- 
tralia the possibilities of a good yield 
are said to be most promising. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 











SOUTHWESTERN EXPORTERS 
EXPECT PROSPEROUS YEAR 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The stabilizing of 
European finances by the Dawes plan is 
a final factor in brightening the pros- 
pects for a near record year for United 
States flour in European countries, in 
the opinion of exporting millers. 

Flour stocks are low in many buying 
markets, reports indicate, due to the long 
period of inactivity on the part of im- 
porters. With better finances assured 
and with unemployment steadily dimin- 
ishing, demands for large quantities of 
flour are expected to be made on the 
mills of this country. 

These expectations are furthered by 
the volume of export sales made by 
southwestern mills in the first two 
months of the current crop year. One 
Kansas City mill has sold for export, 
since July 1, over 65 per cent of the 
volume moved in all of last year. An- 
other local company has sold about 35 
per cent of last year’s business in the 
two months. Harvey E. Yantis. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Indiana Bakers’ Association held 
a meeting at Kokomo, Aug. 13. Over 
40 bakers were present. John M. Hart- 
ley, secretary of the American Retail 
Bakers’ Association, Peter G. Pirrie, 
Advance Milling Co., Chicago, and Otis 
Hall, American Institute of Baking, 
were present and gave the bakers some 
instructive information on figuring costs, 
selling methods and the necessity for 
making quality products, 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary, just prior to 
the meeting, purchased a number of 
loaves of bread from a_ neighborhood 
grocery. These loaves were scored by 
Messrs, Pirrie and Hall, and averaged 
very high. Mr. Pirrie took occasion to 
compliment the bakers of Indiana on the 
excellent quality of their bread. 

Similar meetings are being planned 
for Fort Wayne, Terre Haute and 
Evansville. 
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CLAIMS FOR FLOUR 
SUBSTITUTES LOSS 


Association Formed in Philadelphia to Seek 
Reimbursement for Millers, Bakers 
and Flour Dealers 


New York, N. Y.—H. W. Koch & (o,, 
Bourse, Philadelphia, has recently or- 
ganized a movement, known as the Wheat 
Flour Substitutes Claims Associates, to 
secure reimbursement for those who lost 
money during the war period by the very 
sudden removal of the rules applying to 
the handling of flour substitutes. 

Several thousand millers, bakers and 
flour distributors have been sent the fol- 
lowing circular: 

“We are organizing the Wheat Flour 
Substitutes Claims Associates, and desire 
as members thereof all the merchants, 
millers and bakers licensed under the 
United States Food Administration who 
sustained any money losses in the han- 
dling of flour substitutes during the 
period of government food contro! in 
1918. 

“Our basis of claim is: 

“First, because of the federal govern- 
ment’s encouragement and compulsory 
requirement to handle wheat flour sul) .ti- 
tutes in connection with wheat flour. 

“Second, because this requirement to 
use substitutes was suddenly withdrawn 
in part and shortly thereafter in full, 
and without provision for recompense to 
licensees for money losses occasioned hy 
the sale, at a price less than cost, of the 
stock of substitutes then in their posses- 
sion.” 

A great many replies have been re- 
ceived from all parts of the country. ‘Ihe 
correspondents state the approximate 
amount of their losses, and the figures 
are kept in confidence. Some individual 
losses run into six figures. It is pro- 
posed to call a meeting of those intercst- 
ed in order that an association may he 
properly formed, organization effected 
and a plan of procedure adopted. 

In order to obtain relief a bill must be 
passed by both the House and the Senate 
providing for reimbursement, and in or- 
der to have this step taken it will be 
necessary to have agents of the claimants 
present the merits of the claims before 
committees of the House and Senate 
after a bill has been introduced. 

The costs involved will be borne pro- 
portionately by the claimants, the assess- 
ments being based upon a uniform per- 
centage of the amount recovered by thie 
individual claimants. 

The firm which has undertaken to unite 
the various interests in one concerted 
effort is a member of the Commercil 
Exchange of Philadelphia and of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


DEMAND IN GERMANY FOR 
WHEAT AND FLOUR DUTY 


Hamevre, Germany, Aug. 8.—There is 
still a great shortage of money and 
credit, so that every one is looking for- 
ward to the conclusion of the London 
Conference, which, they hope, will bring 
forth long dreamed of “Geld ais 
Amerika.” 

The Germans are in great need of cut- 
ting down their imports or increasing 
their exports, so that there is a great 
howl raised in favor of a duty on flour 
and grain. If this duty comes, which 
cannot be before January, 1925, America 
will find herself in the position of len«!- 
ing Germany money and at the same 
time losing this great consumer of flour 
as a customer. 

The duty which is proposed is abou 
10 marks on flour and 50 marks on whea'. 
Whether it will be as great as this t 
begin with is problematical, as the So 
cialists and Communists will claim that 
it will raise the cost of living to such 
an extent that working men will have to 
have their wages increased. This th: 
country cannot stand, as it would knoc! 
their manufactured articles out of th: 
market in foreign countries. 











Surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service to- 
taled 359,191 on July 7, according t 
reports to the car service division of th« 
American Railway Association. This was 
an increase of 2,802 cars over the number 
reported on June 30. 
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SPILLERS BUYS VANCOUVER COMPANY 





English Organization Takes Over Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd. — 
No Change in Management Contemplated— Purchase of 
Interior Elevators Under Consideration 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—An announcement of consid- 
erable interest to the milling and grain 
trade was made today by J. E. Hall, 
general manager Vancouver Milling & 
Grain Co., Ltd., to the effect that it had 
become associated with the Spillers inter- 
ests of London, Eng., through the acqui- 
sition of a controlling interest in this 
company by the Spillers Overseas Indus- 
tries, Ltd. . 

\cting under authority of the board 
of directors and a majority of the share- 
holders of his company, Mr. Hall ef- 
fected an arrangement with the Spillers 
interests during a visit to London sev- 
eral months ago, whereby they would 
make a substantial investment in, and 
become actively associated with, the Van- 
couver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd. The 
deal was formally confirmed by the 
shareholders of the milling company at 
a meeting held in this city today. 

In order to give effect to the arrange- 
ment, the present Vancouver Milling & 
Grain Co., Ltd., is to be wound up, and 
a new company of the same name will be 
incorporated with a capital of $1,500,000. 
There will be no change in the policy or 
management, although considerable de- 
velopment will be undertaken in both the 
domestic and foreign markets. 

Under the terms of the amalgamation, 
Spillers make a cash investment in the 
new company equal to the value of the 
present assets of the Vancouver Milling 
& Grain Co., Ltd. This company was 
organized 18 years ago by Mr. Hall, who 
has directed its operations since that 
time. Starting in a small way, the com- 
pany has kept pace with the progressive 
developments witnessed by the grain and 
milling business of western Canada dur- 
ing that period, and is recognized as an 
important factor on the Pacific Coast. It 
is operating the only flour mill in Van- 
couver, and enjoys a large portion of 
the trade in the domestic market. Eight 
branch warehouses, favorably located, are 
operated in British Columbia, and a large 
number of lines, such as dairy and ‘poul- 
try feeds, scientifically prepared and 
manufactured by experts, are distributed 
to consumers. 

In the export world the Vancouver 
company’s flour has won an enviable rep- 
utation. It was perhaps the first mill 
to introduce Canadian hard spring wheat 
flour into the Orient, and for the past 15 
years it has been developing this market 
and educating orientals in the use of this 
type of flour. 

In becoming identified with the Van- 
couver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., the 
Spillers interests are assured of a ready 
market for a large proportion of the 
output of their new Calgary mill through 
the long-established connections of the 
local concern. The extensive knowledge 
and experience acquired by the Vancou- 
ver company during its career in foreign 
markets, particularly those bordering on 
the Pacific, should prove of immense val- 
ue to a new industry such as that re- 
cently undertaken by the Spillers inter- 
ests at Calgary. 

The local concern was also a pioneer 
in the export of grain via the western 
route, and has been prominently identi- 
fied with the development which has 
taken place during recent years. Its 
scope will be materially broadened as a 
result of the construction of a 2,000,000- 
bu terminal elevator now nearing com- 
pletion in this city by the Spillers inter- 
ests. This will be available for its use, 
and it is expected will be employed to the 
full extent of its capacity. 

It is understood that the English con- 
cern is now considering the purchase of 
a large line of elevators in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, and, should negotiations 
be brought to a successful conclusion, the 
Spillers company will prove a powerful 
factor in the grain business of western 
Canada. 

Mr. Hall is proceeding to Calgary to 
meet Petri Nicholls, a director of Spillers 
Overseas Industries, Ltd., who is on his 
way to Vancouver. He is a son of Sir 
William Nicholls, chairman of the board 





of directors of Spillers Associated In- 
dustries, Ltd., of London, the interests 
of which in Canada will be controlled 
through the Spillers Overseas Industries, 
Ltd., recently incorporated. 

H. M. Cameron. 





SECOND GENERAL MEETING 
TO FORM LUNCHEON CLUB 


Cuicaco, I1tu.—The second general 
meeting of the Chicago bakers and al- 
lied trades representatives, who are or- 


oot 
yt 

eget 
e 





other officers, should constitute an execu- 
tive board. 

A motion introduced by P. P. Croar- 
kin, which was passed unanimously, pro- 
vided that the temporary committee, ap- 
pointed on Aug. 22 to formulate organi- 
zation plans, with W. E. Long as chair- 
man, should also act as a nominating 
committee to suggest candidates for the 
various offices. This committee will 
meet on Sept. 3, and will make a report 
at the next general meeting to be held 
at noon, Sept. 10. 

A number of names for the new club 
were submitted, but it was decided to 
postpone action until the next general 
meeting. Among those suggested were: 
Bread Club, Bread And — Club, Bread 
and Allied Industries’ Club, Allied Bak- 
ers’ Club, Allied Bread Club, Staff of 
Life Club, Pretzel Club, Dough Club, 
Bakers’ and Allied Industries’ Club, 


The Late Major General Asher Miner 


ganizing a luncheon meeting and social 
club, was held at the La Salle Hotel, at 
noon, Aug. 27, with about 50 present. 
W. D. Bleier, of the Baker-Perkins Co., 
Inc., again acted as chairman, and called 
on W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
chairman of the temporary committee, 
to make a report. 

This report was to the effect that the 
aims and purposes of the new organiza- 
tion should be to encourage better social 
relations among its members, and to 
facilitate discussion of .matters of mu- 
tual interest to the industries repre- 
sented. 

Any authorized representative of any 
industry in any way engaged in the pro- 
duction or distribution of any product 
entering into the making of bread was 
to be eligible for active membership. 
A membership fee of a very nominal 
amount to defray current expenses was 
suggested. It was proposed that there 


should be a general meeting once a ” 


month, and a noonday luncheon meet- 
ing every week. 

Officers are to be a president, one or 
more vice presidents, a secretary and a 
treasurer. It was decided that each 
trade division should be represented by 
a vice president, and that these, with the 


Good Fellows’ Club, Bowl and Spatula 
Club, Bench and Peel Club. 

Those present were asked to make an 
initial payment of $10 each to show faith 
in the new organization and to provide 
a fund for current expenses. This 
amount will be credited against dues and 
assessments, the amount of which will 
be decided on later. 

S. O. Werner. 





SHORT CIRCUIT FIRE 
IN NIAGARA FALLS MILL 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire on Aug. 30 caused 
$2,000 damage in the plant of the Niagara 
Falls (N. Y.) Milling Co. A short cir- 
cuit in a motor caused the fire. The 
blaze was confined to the immediate vi- 
cinity of the motor, and production was 
in no way affected. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





DEATH OF CHARLES HOCKENBERGER 
Rocnester, N. Y.—Charles Hocken- 
berger, who for many years operated a 
flour mill at Union Hill, fell dead in a 
restaurant, this city, Aug. 28, aged 67 
years. Death was probably due to heart 
disease. T. W. Kwapp. 
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ASHER MINER DIES 
SUDDENLY SEPT. 2 


President of Miner-Hillard Milling Co. Had 
Notable Career as Soldier and 
Flour Miller 


Major General Asher Miner, president 
of the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., died suddenly on Tuesday, 
Sept. 2, at the age of 64, following an 
operation for appendicitis performed 
last Friday. He is survived by his son, 
Robert C. Miner, who was associated 
with his father in the milling company, 
by two married daughters, Mrs. E. W. 
Bixby and Mrs. Neil Chrisman, and two 
unmarried daughters, Miss Margaret and 
Miss Lonsdale Miner. 

General Miner began his milling ca- 
reer at Miner’s Mills, Pa., 45 years ago, 
at the age of 19. In 1903 he became 
president and general manager of the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, succeeding his father, the Hon. 
Charles A. Miner, and representing the 
fifth generation controlling the company 
since its foundation in 1795. He re- 
mained president of the company up to 
the time of his death. He was the first 
president of the National Association of 
White Corn Millers, and in 1918 was 
active in the organization of the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ Federation, of which, 
in 1923, he was elected first vice presi- 
dent. 

He was for several years president 
of the Pennsylvania State Millers’ As- 
sociation, and was also for a number of 
years a director of the Millers’ National 
Federation. He served as president of 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., and was for many years 
on the directorates of many of the lead- 
ing banking, civic and charitable institu- 
tions of Wilkes-Barre. 

He enlisted in the Ninth Infantry, 
Pennsylvania National Guard, in 1884, 
becoming a second lieutenant two years 
later and a captain in 1888. Resigning 
in 1890, he was appointed colonel and 
inspector-general of rifle practice in 
1895. In 1907 he became colonel of the 
Ninth Infantry, retiring in 1912. Four 
years later, although he was then 54 
years old, with a family of five children 
and very large business responsibilities, 
he re-entered the National Guard to as- 
sume command of his old regiment in 
the Mexican border service. It was sub- 
sequently converted into the 109th Field 
Artillery, and in May, 1918, it went to 
France as part of the 28th Division, with 
Colonel Miner in command, and his son, 
Robert C. Miner, and his two sons-in-law 
among its officers. 

The regiment almost immediately went 
into action, and on Oct. 4, at Apremont, 
Colonel Miner was dangerously wounded 
by shell fire. For his gallantry in this 
action he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the citation cabled by Gen- 
eral Pershing being as follows: 

“Colonel Asher Miner, 109th Field Ar- 
tillery. For extraordinary heroism in 
action at Apremont, France, Oct. 4, 1918. 
One of the batteries of the regiment 
commanded by this officer, assigned to 
an advanced position in direct support 
of an infantry attack, was heavily shelled 
by the enemy while it was going into 
action. It being necessary, therefore, to 
take another position, Colonel Miner went 
forward under heavy shell fire and per- 
sonally supervised the placing of the 
guns in the new position. Colonel Miner 
continued his efforts until he received a 
severe wound that later necessitated the 
amputation of his leg.” 

On Dec. 24, 1918, Colonel Miner 
reached New York, and after a short 
time in hospital his recovery, barring the 
necessity for an artificial left leg, ap- 
peared complete. On Feb. 10, 1919, he 
was able to be the guest of honor at a 
banquet in Wilkes-Barre given by his 
employees and by the mothers, wives and 
sisters of the men who had served under 
him. He retained his active connection 
with the National Guard of Pennsylvania 
until July, 1923, when he retired with the 
rank of major general. 

In addition to the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, General Miner was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal, being 
one of seven men to receive both deco- 
rations, and the only one of those seven 
to have been wounded in action. 
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SPRING WHEAT IS 
HELPED BY WEATHER 


Canadian Prairie Provinces and United 
States Northwest Alike Report Marked 
Gain with Week of Ideal Weather 


Winnirec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press fifth crop report for 1924 states 
that the outstanding feature in the prog- 
ress of the western crops toward ma- 
turity during the past three weeks has 
been the wonderful manner in which 
the heads have filled. This has been 
due to the general rains and the cool 
weather which prevailed during the 
greater portion of August. Consider- 
able wheat has already been cut in the 
three prairie provinces, and harvesting 
will be general in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan by the end of the first week 
in September, and in Alberta a few 
days later. A considerable improve- 
ment has taken place in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta crops, and the total yield is 
now expected to be larger than was pre- 
viously estimated. In the areas affect- 
ed by the long drouth of June and July, 
crops will of course be light. Rust dam- 
age is expected to affect the yield to 
only a very small extent, as, crop experts 
and pessimists to the contrary, this was 
chiefly confined to the leaves of the 
wheat, and in only a few instances de- 
veloped to any injurious degree. Hail 
has done some damage, but the aggre- 
gate loss from this cause will have but 
small effect on the total yield. 

» * 


Minneapous, Minn.—The Northwest 
was favored with unusually good weath- 
er last week. Wheat in shock dried out 
rapidly without developing any damage 
done by the rains of the two previous 
weeks. ‘Threshing is progressing satis- 
factorily, and reports confirm earlier 
estimates as to yields. Millers through- 
out the Northwest report the best crop 
in years, not only in point of yield but 
quality. Farmers are taking advantage 
of present high prices, and are market- 
ing their wheat freely. 

The Farm Economist, of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, is quoted as 
saying that the average wheat income 
per acre in North Dakota this year is 
approximately $18.36, or $6.02 per acre 
above cost of production. 

. * 


Great Fatis, Mont.—With the har- 
vesting of winter wheat out of the way 
and threshing started in many points of 
the central and southern parts of the 
state, and harvesting of the spring wheat 
crop well under way, the outlook is 
brighter for Montana farmers and busi- 
ness men. Rains have hindered thresh- 
ing in some localities, but generally it 
has gone forward far enough to en- 
courage the view that the wheat crop 
will mean a substantial addition to the 
available cash in the state for the next 
12 months. Most of this will be turned 
over to the banks to liquidate debts long 
owing, but that removes a load of gloom 
from the farmers, and while Montana 
will not harvest a record crop in total 
bushels, it is believed that the effect on 
the business morale of the state will be 
the best in its history. Yields in many 
sections have been surpassingly good, 
and the quality is generally very satis- 
factory. 
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Porttanp, Orecon.—Harvest of win- 
ter grain is complete except in the more 
elevated districts, and the greater part 
of the spring grain has been harvested. 
Threshing is well advanced. Plowing 
for fall seeding has begun in parts of 
the Willamette valley, but the soil is 
again becoming too dry in some sections 
to be worked. Corn is generally im- 
proved since the recent rains. 

a * 


Omana, Nes.—Corn made marked im- 
provement last week. Some sections re- 
port drouth, but the high temperatures 
are very essential if the bulk of the 
Nebraska corn crop is to mature before 
the average frost date. The hot weather 
has been very favorable. The late plant- 
ed corn needs another rain, but most of 
it will mature into an excellent crop if 
the warm weather continues. 

— * 

Toronto, Ont.—Ontario winter wheat 

is yielding as high as 53 bus to the acre 
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in some localities. This province has sel- 
dom grown a lar or better crop. 
There will be some loss owing to warm 
rains after cutting, but plenty of good 
wheat will be available for all milling 
purposes. 


LONDON MARKET STRONG 


Fair Volume of Business Reported, but 
Higher Prices Check Trade—Hol- 
land Market Improved 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 3.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—There is a better tone to the mar- 
ket, with fair business being done on 
spot and forward at 1s under current 
quotations. Canadian top patents are 
now offered at 44@45s ($6.87@7.02 bbl), 
export patents at 42s ($6.56 bbl), and 
Kansas exports at 40@42s 6d ($6.24@ 
6.63 bbl). Higher prices are hindering 
further business. Australians sold at 
40s 6d ($6.32 bbl), c.i.f. Home milled 
straight run is offered at equal to 41s 
($6.40 bbl), c.i.f. Holland reports an 
improved market, but the volume of 
business is still small. Demand is chiefly 
for Kansas patents at 19.50@19.75 flor- 
ins ($6.68@6.77 bbl). Manitobas and 
Minnesotas are out of line. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 














OVERLAND GRAIN CO. 
LEASES BIG ELEVATOR 


NasHvitteE, Tenn. — The Overland 
Grain Co., through its manager, J. B. 
McLemore, announces the leasing of the 
Kehlor concrete elevator at St. Louis. 
This is a new plant with a capacity of 
500,000 bus. The company leased the 
plant for handling grain for mills. 

Joun Lerper. 





CANADIAN COMPANY LIQUIDATING 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Flour 
Export Co., Ltd., a corporation that 
was formed some years ago by the win- 
ter wheat millers of Ontario for the 
purpose of carrying on an exporting 
business in surplus flour from mem- 
ber mills, is going out of business, 
owing to changing conditions in the ex- 
porting flour trade. Where some years 
ago the winter wheat flour exports 
of Ontario would amount to possibly 
1,000,000 bbls in the year, the total does 
not now amount to one tenth of the old 
figure. Under the circumstances, this 
company has decided that it is better to 


liquidate. Its shareholders are mostly 
Ontario winter wheat millers. M. A. 
Pollock, who managed the company from 
its birth, is in accord with the opinion 
of the shareholders and has already re- 
signed. There is some talk among mem- 
bers who have flour to sell for export of 
ee yee pe this company for the pur- 
pose of looking after their exporting in- 
terests. 
A. H. Baty. 





NEW YORK STATE HAY AND 
GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING 


Burratwo, N. Y.—Former officers of 
the New York State Hay and Grain 
Dealers’ Association were re-elected at 
the annual convention held in Syracuse, 
Aug. 29-30. They are: Raymond J. Ban- 
tel, Rochester, president; W. W. Close, 
Schenectady, vice president; D. Clifford 
Jones, Weedsport, secretary-treasurer; 





THEODORE ISMERT DEAD 


Kansas Crry, Mo. Sept. 4.— 
(Special Telegram)—Theodore F. 
Ismert died this (Thursday) 
morning after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Funeral services will 
be held from St. Peter’s Church 
in Kansas City, Kansas, Saturday 
morning at 9:30. 

R. E. Srerurne. 











D. J. Sims, Auburn, traffic manager; S. 
N. Swartout, Auburn, chief inspector. 
B. E. Rouse, Geneva, and F. M. Wil- 
liams, New York, were chosen directors. 

The principal diseussion of the conven- 
tion was relative to the respective merits 
of horses and motor trucks for short 
hauls. Data submitted indicated horses 
are preferable in this work. 

It was decided to test tag weight on 
shipments as a preventive for claims of 
short weight made by receivers. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 





Trade between the United States and 
the United Kingdom for the year ended 
last June showed a slight decline. Im- 
ports totaled $341,756,000, a drop of 
$85,230,000, or about 19 per cent. Ex- 

orts to the United Kingdom totaled 

97,655,000, an increase of $74,257,000, 
or 9 per cent. * 
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The Late Theodore F. Ismert 
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TREASURY OFFICIAL 
DENIES TAX REFUND 


Letter to St. Louis Broker States That Flour 
Brokers Are Not Entitled to Refund 
of Special Levy 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A letter has just been 
received by a St. Louis broker from a 
deputy commissioner in the Department 
of the Treasury, Washington, definitely 
saying that flour brokers are not entit!ed 
to a refund of the special brokerage ax 
which they paid during the past jew 
years. The letter stated: 

“Reference is made to your letter of 
Aug. 11, 1924, stating that you desire to 
file claim for the redemption of bro- 
kers’ special tax stamps in the amo int 
of $150 issued to you covering the fi: <a] 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923, having ben 
advised that flour brokers in cert. in 
eastern cities have never paid this tx, 
as they received rulings through col ec- 
tors of internal revenue that they wre 
exempt.” 

After citing the law, the letter c )n- 
tinues: “This provision was effec! ive 
from Jan. 1, 1919, to June 30, 1924, in- 
clusive. Under the law above quo'ed, 
any person who had a business of his 
own which consisted of or included ‘he 
negotiation of purchases or sales of 
produce or merchandise (including flo: r) 
for others was liable to the special ta. 

“This office will be glad to be advi ed 
of any specific case wherein a person or 
concern engaged in business of negot it- 
ing sales of flour for others failed to 
pay the special tax during the per od 
such tax was effective.” 

W. G. Martin, Jr 





Treasury Department Inconsistent 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A _ situation in 
which the commissioner of internal re :e- 
nue at Washington apparently has gra:t- 
ed refunds on special taxes to eastcrn 
flour brokers, while refusing the clai:ns 
of Kansas City flour men, has been 
called to the attention of Frank M. Cole, 
president Kansas City Flour and Fred 
Club. 

At the convention of National Fed: r- 
ated Flour Clubs in Buffalo this su n- 
mer, A. W. Mears, president, called ‘he 
attention of delegates to the fact that 
the government had approved cert:in 
claims for refunds on the special ta> es 
levied against brokers in the revenue 
acts of 1918 and 1921. The basis of tie 
refund was the contention that the taxes 
should have applied only to brokers «0- 
ing a commission business. 

Several Kansas City flour brokers 
filed claims soon after the conventic: 
but all of them were refused by t 
Department of the Treasury, which h« 
the tax was properly levied and appli « 
to all brokers. A letter from Mr. Me: 
to Mr. Cole, however, states that the : 
fund has been granted to a number » 
Baltimore firms, including Mr. Mear ’ 
company. 

“From what I understand, some 
the collectors have ruled that the t 
was a proper one, but here in Baltim« 
we had no trouble in establishing te 
fact that the tax was not intended {> 
our line of buisness,” Mr. Mears’s letter 
states. 

Mr. Cole is carrying on an investi¢ i- 
tion to determine why the departme it 
at Washington has apparently issu d 
two decisions in the matter. The clai) 's 
in most instances amount to slighi'y 
more than $100 each. 

Harvey E. Yantis 
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GRAIN GRADING EXHIBIT 
W. E. Fiedler, chairman Wiscon- 1 
Grain and Warehouse Commission, S - 
perior, conducted an exhibit at the W 
consin State Fair at Milwaukee, Au -. 
25-30. A double booth contained con - 
plete equipment for testing and gradi: < 
grains, including a mixer and divide’. 
with 32 compartments and 3 invert: | 
cones; a weighing machine, sample rod.. 
tweezers, scales, etc. Assisting were !'. 
E. Kernan, assistant chief inspecto.. 
Charles Diffor, inspector, and Herbe:t 
Naud, supervising weighman. The e>- 
hibit was found to be unusually inform 
tive to Wisconsin grain growers and it 
pressive of the methods used to prote:' 
growers, shippers and consumers } 
standards recognized all over the worl 
L. E. Meyer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis and interior northwestern 
mills apparently booked considerable 
flour last week. In fact, two or three city 
mills reported sales larger than in any 
like period for the past year. Big bak- 
ers and distributors evidently were sat- 
isfied that prices were not going much 
lower and, consequently, they contracted 
for their requirements for the next 60 
to '0 days. Some of the more important 
interior mills also made comparatively 
heavy sales, and are reported to have 
encugh business on hand to keep them 
going full time for at least 60 days. 

rhe main difficulty at present is the 
question of shipping directions. While 
interior mills report having sufficient di- 
rections on hand to keep them going full 
time, city mills are not getting their 
shire. In consequence, operations are 
sti! below normal for this season. They 
ar doing everything possible to induce 
bu:ers to order out old purchases. The 
re ult is that many companies are behind 
on orders for clears. 

:xport business is confined almost ex- 
clusively to low grades. Some inquiry 
wes received this week from British 
markets, but the price bid on patents 
was under what Seemtie buyers will 
pay for fancy clear. However, the fact 
that importers were bidding is encourag- 
ins. Some inquiry was also received 
from Cuban buyers. The spread be- 
tween American and Canadian prices has 
narrowed to a point where it looks as 
though business will again be possible in 
Cuba before long. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
an outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Sept. 3 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
IGM cccevéccececrve $7.25@7.90 $6.35@6.70 
Standard patent ...... 6.90@7.50 6.15@6.35 
Second patent ........ 6.80@7.25 6.00@6.10 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.35@6.10 4.75@5.00 
*second clear, jute.... 4.25@4.50 3.30@3.70 

*140-lb jutes, 
RYE FLOUR 


Domestic demand for rye flour has 
been very light during the past week. 
Prices on top grades have been advanced 
35c bbl, but the strength has not created 
any interest on the part of buyers. Pure 
white is quoted at $4.90@5 bbl, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, while pure dark is un- 
changed at $3.70@3.75. Some export in- 
quiry was reported last week. One small 
lot was sold by a Minneapolis mill to go 
to Scotland. Some inquiry was also re- 
ported from Baltic ports, but prices 
temporarily are out of line. 

live northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,349 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 12,249 a week ago. 

DURUM FLOUR 

Macaroni manufacturers are begin- 

ning to show a little more interest. It 
looked for a while last week as if they 
were about ready to contract for future 
needs, but the buying did not materialize. 
Inquiry is » however, but millers’ 
and buyers’ ideas of values are still a 
little apart. Each day brings in a few 
Scattering orders for semolinas. Buyers 
are still hopeful that, with increased de- 
liveries of new wheat, premiums will 
drop and allow them to cover their needs 
below present levels. 
_ Prices are a shade lower. No. 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, No. 3 semolina 3%c and 
durum fancy patent 3%c. Durum clears 
are still in good demand, with mills 
oversold and holding prices firm at 
around $4.50@4.60 bbl, in jutes, Minne- 
apolis basis. 

In the week ending Aug. 30, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 45,- 
630 bbls durum products, compared with 
54,998 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 


Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
30 was $1.14%@1.22%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.12%@1.18%.. No. 1 amber 
closed Sept. 3 at $1.15@1.21, and No. 1 
durum at $1.13@1.17. 

Receipts of durum wheat are on the 
increase, and are reflected in a 1@2c 
bu decline of premiums. Milling de- 
mand, however, is good. Of the current 
receipts only a small percentage is of 
the choice variety. No. 1 amber is 
quoted at 7@9c over Duluth September, 
and No. 2 amber at 6@8c over. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is in a rather tight position 
just now, due to the light operation of 
mills. Demand for bran is negligible, 
but city mills have nothing to offer. In 
fact, some of the larger companies claim 
that they are oversold and are in the 
position of being forced to buy bran to 
help fill their mixed car orders. For 
that reason they are holding their asking 
prices firm, although jobbers have re- 
duced their quotations about $1 ton. 

So far as standard middlings, flour 
middlings and red dog are concerned, 
the market is firm. There seems to be a 
good straight and mixed car demand for 
these heavier grades. The assumption is 
that mixers, on account of being unable 
to secure their requirements of low 
grade flour, have turned to red dog and 
bought up all available supplies. This 
in turn has been reflected in the demand 
for standard and flour middlings. These 
grades are relatively strong, compared 
with bran. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $25 ton, 
standard middlings $27@27.50, flour mid- 
dlings $33, red dog $37@38, wheat mixed 
feed $28@32, and rye middlings $25, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Sept. 3 Year ago 
Os vcrticassss $23.00@24.00 $.....@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 26.00@27.00 27.00@27.25 


Flour middlings... 30.00@33.00 29.00@30.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.00@38.00 33.00@34.50 


COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Aug. 30, and 
the closing prices on Sept. 2 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn $1.11%@ 


-1.15%, $1.14%@1.15%; No. 3 white oats 


44@A6%c, 44@44%4c; No. 2 rye 77%@ 
8456c, 823%, @83%c; barley 65@82c, 66 
80c. 


Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : Sept. 1 Sept. 2 Sept. 3 

Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ... 151 140 14 7 10 
Oats ...1,292 477 1,832 15,886 15,973 
Barley... 161 96 493 292 783 
Rye ....5,218 5,019 5,505 18 155 
Flaxseed. 7 5 31 7 1,074 


WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis, 
Sept. 3, were 1,376 cars, compared with 
1,024 on the same date a year ago. These 
receipts represented arrivals over Sun- 
day and Labor Day, Sept. 1. Notwith- 
standing the heavy deliveries, there was 
sufficient buying demand to absorb the 
bulk of them Sefese the day’s trading 
was over. City mills were good buyers of 
the choicer offerings, while buyers for 
outside milling interests were also active, 
to say nothing of elevator interests. 
Is is also understood that there was some 
buying for export account, Premiums on 
real choice wheat are a shade -lower 
than a week ago. Choice No. 1 dark 
would prevebly bring 15c bu over the 
September option, but the average of- 
ferings of this grade sell at 6@8c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
30 was $1.25@1.46%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.23@131%. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 3 at $1.28@1.40, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.26@1.30. 


Based on the close, Sept. 3, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.15 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 northern $1.08; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.14, No. 1 northern $1.07; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.05, No. 1 north- 
ern 97c. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Aug. 30, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














1924 1923 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark ..... 999 2,395 161 98 
No. 1 northern... 687 856 16 eee 
No. 2 northern... 845 1,272 20 — 
OUROTS .cccccces 1,479 3,640 496 1,378 
Totals ....ce0- 4,010 8,063 693 1,476 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 


At the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Minnesota Mills, held in Minneapo- 
lis last week, all of the old officers were 
re-elected, as follows: president, George 
M. Palmer, Mankato; vice president, W. 
B. Webb, Wabasha; treasurer, H. L. 
Beecher, Red Wing; secretary, C. T. 
Vandenover, Minneapolis. Directors 
elected for the three-year period: F. E. 
Hawley, Watertown, S. D., R. C. Ten- 
nant, Lake City, and John Dengler, Red 
Wing, Minn., and Walter Stern, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


WILL REBUILD BURNED ELEVATOR 


The Albert Dickinson Co. has decid- 
ed to rebuild its elevator in Minneapolis, 
which burned Aug. 26. The elevator, a 
seven-story ironclad structure and two 
brick warehouses, one of which housed 
the company’s feed mill, were complete- 
ly wiped out. The loss is estimated at 
approximately $600,000, fully insured. 


MINNESOTA MILLERS’ CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Millers’ Club was held in Minneapolis, 
Sept. 3. Officers elected for the ensuing 
year: president, A. L. Goodman, Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., Duluth; vice pres- 
ident, H. C. Ervin, H. C, Ervin Co., St. 
Cloud; treasurer, G. H. Ledbetter, 
Franklin (Minn.) Roller Mills; secre- 
tary, L. H. Pinney, Minneapolis. Direc- 
tors: . H. Linner, North Branch 
(Minn.) Milling Co; A. D. Brophy, Far- 
go (N. D.) Mill Co; W. G. McLaughlin, 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham; J. M. 
Nikolai, Madison (Minn.) 
J. J. Padden, Crookston (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co; W. M. Parker, Central Minne- 
sota Power & Milling Co., Sauk Center; 
S. C. Eckenbeck, W. J. Jennison Co., 
Appleton; D. M. Baldwin, Baldwin Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

WILL OPERATE FAIRFAX MILL 

H. M. Meech, president Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., his brother, G. E. 
Meech, and John Dengler, of Red Wing, 
are negotiating for the mill at Fairfax, 
Minn. They intend to operate it under 
the name of the Fairfax Milling Co, and 
specialize in a flour for bakers’ use. W. 
A. Chambliss, formerly of Treichlers, 
Pa., will be superintendent in charge 
of the mill, and has already moved to 
Fairfax. 

NOTES 

William Fulton, president of the Mills 
of Albert Lea Co., Minneapolis, is in 
Chicago this week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Sept. 3 as follows: 
sight $4.46; three-day, $4.45%; 60-day, 
$4.434%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.50, 

-Corn gluten feed is quoted at $44.20 
ton, corn oil cake meal at $48.20, and 
corn gluten meal at $56.20, in 100-lb 
bags, straight or mixed cars, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
the Northwest, Inc., has declared a div- 
ident of 50c per share on its common 
stock. Harold A. Campbell, Minneapolis, 
is president. 

The farmers’ elevator at Ward, S. D., 
and the elevator of the Farmers’ Grain 
Co., Mapleton, N. D., burned last week. 
The loss on the latter is estimated at 
around $15,000. 

Wernig’s Sunlit Bakery, which start- 
ed business in Green Gay, Wis., about 
nine months “5, is meeting with un- 
usual success. company placed five 
additional trucks in service last week, 
making 15 in all. They cover daily a 
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radius within 75 miles of Green Bay. 
C. E. Wernig, formerly of Minneapolis, 
is president of the company. 

Thomas H. Sopher, formerly superin- 
tendent for the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, who is now residing at 
Northfield, Minn., is recuperating from 
a serious illness. 

Walter S. Johnson, president W. S. 
Johnson & Co., flour brokers, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis, Aug. 29, visiting his 
trade connections. Mr. Johnson is pres- 
ident of the Chicago Flour Club. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation is conducting a drive for new 
members. The results are to be made 
known at a meeting to be held the eve- 
om of Sept. 9. Joseph Hofer is presi- 

ent. 


George W. Haynes, manager of the ce- 
real department of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., returned last week 
from an extended business trip through 
the Canadian Northwest and Pacific 
Coast states. 


The Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is distributing an 
attractive booklet’ entitled, “Better 
Feeding, with Feeds That Pay.” It con- 
tains some valuable information for feed 
distributors and dairy interests. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association 
and the traffic division of the St. Paul 
association have petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to suspend the 
proposed increases in rates on soft coal 
from Illinois, Kentucky and Indiana 
mines, which were scheduled to become 
effective Sept. 10. The associations 
claim that the proposed increase is not 
warranted. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Sept. 3: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half), 
durum down. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, E, 
G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 552,600 273,924 50 
Previous week ... 552;600 256,789 46 
Tea? OHO cccccces 561,100 298,260 53 
Two years ago... 546,100 361,665 66 
Three years ago.. 546,100 411,885 75 
Four years ago... 546,100 257,955 47 
Five years ago... 546,100 324,515 64 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 4,185 bbls last week, 
2,814 in the previous week, 2,392 a year 
ago and 66 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

Is bbls tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 321,990 194,258 60 
Previous week ... 372,390 207,164 66 
WOOP BOO cccccses 321,990 192,694 60 
Two years ago... 406,140 185,120 46 
Three years ago.. 414,690 216,380 28 
Four years ago... 419,610 118,895 28 
Five years ago... 420,210 190,465 46 


Flour output and direct foreign ship- 
ments of northwestern mills, outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
July 26. 63 71,115 221,391 212,383 3,122 642 
Aug. 2. 63 71,115 216,095 206,265 oce 8,078 
Aug. 9. 61 69,840 225,013 183,755 1,275 1,300 
Aug. 16. 61 68,815 222,428 199,880 1,050 870 
Aug. 23. 58 62,065 207,164 188,592 1,257 306 
Aug. 30. 50 54,815 195,688 199,399 2,335 1,224 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 24-30, with comparisons: 


c—Receipts—, _-—Shipments—.- 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
W't, bus. 3,632,850 3,774,780 1,229,800 1,228,760 


Flour, bbls 11,734 25,660 312,710 358,294 
Milistuff, 

tons.... 479 1,608 16,156 12,683 
Corn, bus. 185,420 85,680 61,180 85,760 
Oats, bus.3,299,0401,351,230 419,440 362,480 
B’rley, bus 830,280 772,440 495,000 469,680 
Rye, bus.. 404,650 442,760 140,400 29,920 
Flaxseed, 

bus .... 190,000 538,200 10,000 37,000 


(Continued on page 945.) 
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KANSAS CITY 


Increased flour business is current on 
present prices, which are fully 60c bbl 
under the peak reached several weeks 
ago. Sales of mills are running from 
100 to 500 per cent of capacity, the 
greater portion of this volume showing 
a substantial profit. 

Most mills in the Southwest are find- 
ing it easier to increase bookings than to 
obtain shipping instructions in sufficient 
volume to maintain operations. All 
classes of buyers are hesitant about fur- 
nishing directions on old orders, yet are 
anxious for quick action on the part of 
mills when they are furnished. The in- 
structions cannot be accumulated, but 
are urgent when they come. Apparently, 
stocks of flour in users’ hands are low. 

Current business includes few large 
lots, 5,000 or 6,000 bbls being rarely in- 
volved in a single sale. Bakers and job- 
bers are both interested in the market, 
although the bulk of flour seems to be 
going to bakers. 

Little trouble with prices is being en- 
countered in any but eastern markets, 
where the volume is bringing rather se- 
vere competition between mills. In other 
territories, millers are holding prices to 
a protable basis. Sales to the East, 
while made at narrow margins, are by no 
means as ruinous as those of a year ago. 

Export trade is moderate, actual sales 
falling off toward the close of last week, 
although inquiry continued active. The 
slight rally in prices restricted buying, 
especially in the West Indies, importers 
generally making their offers on the low 
basis previously existing. 

Sales were made last week to Ireland 
and other parts of the United Kingdom 
at equal to $5.05@5.15, bulk, Kansas 
City, for a cut straight. Holland and 
Germany bought on about the same 
basis. The sales to Ireland aggregated 
about 6,000 bags. 

Most mills are limiting their export 
sales to cut straight, due largely to a 
scarcity of both first and second clears. 
The market for the latter is excep- 
tionally strong, with only small supplies 
available. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Aug. 30: patent, $6.75@ 
7.15; 95 per cent, $6.25@6.65; straight, 
$5.90@6.35; first clear, $5@5.25; second 
clear, $4.35@4.65; low grade, $4.15@4.30. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 24-30 ...... 148,500 122,341 82 
Previous week ... 145,500 119,940 80 
TORF OBO .cccvces 150,900 136,724 90 
Two years ago... 123,900 104,382 82 
Five-year average (same week)..... 81 

Ten-year average (same week)...... 83.9 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 515,430 401,536 77.8 
Previous week ... 505,830 403,641 79 
WOOP BHO .rcsvece 511,830 335,724 65 
Two years ago... 489,030 388,665 79 


Five-year average (same week)..... 7 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 80 

Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 42,395 bbls last week, 42,340 
in the previous week, 25,803 a year ago 
and 24,875 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting 17 reported do- 
mestic business active, 40 fair, 7 slow. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph, Mo., mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BEE, DGD cscccacetecessavagecscksnees 149 
Previous week .........+¢:. 48,226 101 
ZORP GHO ccscceccccccccese S400 51 
TWO PEON GOO 06 cccccacess 40,409 85 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Fp S | BVerererirrrirr. 40,938 86 
BUR, BIGGS 6006 600s eb bcsatescecesectees 169 
BOR, BOE ceocveseceesececcoccosevcsess 141 
fF rrr rerrrT crirvrLe rir TT 66 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Aug. 30: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.144%4@1.27, No. 2 $1.14@1.26, No. 3 
$1.13@1.25, No. 4 $1.12@1.24; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.31@1.32, No. 2 $1.25@ 
1.30, No. 3 $1.17@1.25, No. 4 $1.12@ 
1.20. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.08144@1.09, No. 3 
$1.08@1.08%, No. 4 $1.07@1.07%; yel- 
low corn, No. 2 $1.11@1.12, No, 3 $1.10@ 
1.11, No. 4 $1.09@1.10; mixed corn, No. 
2 $1.081%4@1.09, No. 3 $1.07@1.07%, No. 
4 $1.06@1.06%. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 30, with comparisons: 

c—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis. 14,850 19,500 156,000 152,425 

Wh’'t, bus.4,932,900 1,673,900 2,502,900 745,200 


Corn, bus.. 267,500 169,000 252,500 156,250 

Oats, bus.. 392,700 817,700 43,500 96,000 

Rye, bus... 19,800 13,200 11,000 2,200 

Parley, bus 28,500 103,500 3,900 35,100 

Bran, tons. 1,780 740 4,720 5,260 

Hay, tons,. 6,456 6,228 6,332 900 
MILLFEED 


A continuation of the decline in mill- 
feed which started over a week ago has 
carried prices down $1.50 on bran and 
about $2 on shorts. The market is rath- 
er heavy, even at the declines. 

Mills in the Southwest, having sold a 
substantial volume of flour for 60- to 
90-day delivery, attempted to take full 
advantage of the high feed prices, and 
offerings soon became depressing. Re- 
selling by profit takers added to this 
condition somewhat. Jobbers and mix- 
ers bought only moderate amounts. Ac- 
tual consuming demand is extremely lim- 
ited. 

Offerings of feed for spot shipment 
are not as heavy as those for 60 and 90 
days. Mills are not yet operating full 
time, but the percentage of capacity ac- 
tive is greater than it has been before 
this season. 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, Aug. 30: 
bran, $22.50@23; brown shorts, $25@26; 
gray shorts, $27.50@28.50, 


CORN GOODS 


Quotations, Aug. 30, car lots, 100-lb 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.30; pearl 
meal, $5.20; standard meal, $5.10; hom- 
iny feed, $39.50 ton; corn bran, $39.50. 


KANSAS CITY FEED DEALERS MEET 


Feed jobbers in Kansas City took the 
initial steps in forming a trade organiza- 
tion of their own last week, when they 
met at the Kansas City Club to discuss 
trade conditions and uniform methods of 
buying and selling. Representatives of 
15 firms were present, which included 
all of the jobbers in Kansas City. 

Meetings will be held every Wednes- 
day evening, and current problems dis- 
cussed. No officers will be elected, ac- 
cording to present plans, the routine of 
each meeting being informally presented. 


PROPOSES RATE REDUCTION TO. TEXAS 

A tariff has been docketed with the 
Southwestern Freight Bureau at the re- 
quest of carriers which proposes to pub- 
lish the following rates on grain and 
grain products from Kansas City to 


points in Texas: to group 1 points, 42c 
on flour, 36c on wheat, 32%c on corn; 
to group 2 points, 45c on flour, 39¢ on 
wheat, 3544c on corn; to group 3 points, 
48c on flour, 42c on wheat, 38c on corn; 
to El Paso, 664c on flour, 58c on wheat, 
52%c on corn. 

These rates are a reduction of 1l¥%c 
ewt on flour and wheat and Ic on corn, 
except to group 1 points, where the corn 
reduction is also 1%4c, 

Millers were not informed of the in- 
tention of the railroads in suggesting the 
reduction. It,is supposed that it is an 
adjustment to bring rates from north 
of the Oklahoma-Kansas line into prop- 
er proportion with those south of that 
boundary. The latter were reduced 
about two years ago. Otherwise, it is 
held that the reduction would necessitate 
a delicate readjustment of interlocking 
tariffs and of rates to intervening points. 

The reduction, if made effective, will 
affect millers at Missouri River points, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 


SHORTAGE IN LOW GRADE 


A shortage of low grade flour which 
has developed within the past 10 days 
has reached rather acute proportions in 
the Southwest, and offerings command 
the highest prices of the season. Bids 
late last week were as high as $4.20@4.30 
bbl, bulk, Kansas City. 

The scarcity is attributed to the fact 
that many of the mills have been making 
straight flour for a considerable portion 
of both their domestic and export trade, 
and also to buying by Germany and 
southern European countries, where low 
grades are largely used for pretzel bak- 
ing and for mixing with rye flour. 

When this demand became apparent a 
few weeks ago, several southwestern 
mills are said to have gone short rather 
heavily. With delivery time approach- 
ing, they are unable to uncover sufficient 
offerings to fill contracts. Some plants 
are sold through to Dec. 1 on this grade. 

Clears were also difficult to obtain a 
week or two ago, but offerings are now 
increasing. ‘They are far from liberal, 
however, and few mills are pressing 
sales. 


WHEAT STOCKS CONTINUE TO INCREASE 


Stocks of wheat in public elevators in 
Kansas City have increased daily since 
the high record was reached Aug. 23, 
going to a new maximum of 16,974,885 
bus on Aug. 30. An additional 2,500,000 
bus were on track at that time. 

Total stocks of all grains in store in 
Kansas City are 18,144,918 bus. Public 
warehouses here have a capacity of 23,- 
825,000 bus. Grain dealers do not ex- 
pect a crisis in the city’s grain storage 
situation, inasmuch as grain is moving 
out more rapidly than a few weeks ago, 
while the rate of increase on wheat is 
now less than 1,000,000 bus weekly. In 
fact, few predict that the congestion will 
reach a much more acute state than at 
present. 

Mill elevators, having an additional ca- 
pacity of about 7,000,000 bus, are well 
filled. Millers have been active buyers of 
high protein wheat at the prevailing low 
premiums. Country elevators of mills 
are also reported to be full of wheat. 


NOTES 


All of the mills in Kansas City, and 
most of those at interior southwestern 
points, were closed down Sept. 1. 


Roy Swenson, wheat buyer for the 
Washburn Crosby Co. (of the South- 
west), is ill in a local hospital, suffering 
from bronchitis. 

C. B. Raleigh, Kansas City represen- 
tative of the J. F. Weinmann Milling 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., feed manufac- 
turers, is visiting in Little Rock. 

F. O. Seaver, of Dawson & Seaver, 
New York flour dealers, has been spend- 
ing several days with the home office of 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, spent last week at the 
mills operated by his company at Black- 
well, Okla., and Halsted and Newton, 
Kansas. 

A small elevator belonging to the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. at Mullinville, 
Kansas, was completely destroyed by 
fire recently. The loss was covered by 
insurance. About 8,000 bus wheat were 
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damaged by the flames, but the amount 
of salvage has not yet been determined. 


Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage (o,, 
Kansas City, spent part of last week 
in Chicago and Davenport, Iowa. He 
was accompanied to Chicago by J. B. 
Smith, general manager Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. 


A request of carriers to extend the 
mixed car ruling, which allows each 
commodity of a mixed car to take its 
own rate, to Oklahoma tonnage, has been 
docketed by the Southwestern Freight 
Bureau. The ruling was recently made 
effective to other southern states. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, will leave this week to join his 
family at their summer home in New 
Hampshire. He will attend the conven- 
tion of the American Bakers’ Assovia- 
tion at Atlantic City the week of Sept. 
22, following which he will return to 
Kansas City with his family. 


T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Scy- 
mour, Ind., and chairman of the bourd 
of directors of the Millers’ National 
Federation, arrived in Kansas City Sept. 
1, on his way home from a vacation in 
the West. He was accompanied by his 
family, who left for Seymour the sine 
evening. Mr. Blish remained in Kansas 
City for the meeting of directors of ‘he 
Federation, Sept. 4. 


A contract was awarded last week to 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., through S. 
H. and M. H. Stolzfus, southwestern 
representatives, for machinery to equip 
the corn meal and feed milling plant ‘\e- 
ing built by J. H. Staley and associates 
in North Kansas City. The amount of 
the contract is about $20,000. Constric- 
tion work has been under way for sev- 
eral weeks. The plant will be in opera- 
tion in five or six months. 


Mr. and Mrs. George E. Hincke, who 
have been in Kansas City since the ill- 
ness of Theodore F, Ismert became criti- 
cal, attended the wedding of their son, 
Lieutenant John I. Hincke, to Miss Mae 
Kane, at Pinckneyville, Ill. Aug. 28. 
Mr. Hincke is vice president of the [s- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 
John I. Hincke recently graduated from 
West Point, and has been assigned to 
the coast artillery unit at Fort Mac- 
Arthur, San Pedro, Cal. 


The summer entertainment feature of 
the Kansas City Flour and Feed Club, 
Sept. 13, will be a “garden party” at tlie 
Wurtz chicken dinner farm on the out- 
skirts of town. Entertainment other 
than the chicken dinner will be provided. 
John C, Koster, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, E. P. Mitchell, Washburn 
Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), and 
Howard B. Cunningham, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., are members of a special com- 
mittee appointed to formulate plans for 
the event. 

Of the first 10 reservations for tlie 
special train which will be run from 
Kansas City to the bakers’ convention at 
Atlantic City, Sept. 19, nine were 
millers, according to Otis B. Durbin, w'i0 
is handling the transportation arrange- 
ments. Several bakers are planning on 
making the trip, however, and the «t- 
tendance of bakers from the territory 
east of St. Louis promises to be exce)- 
tionally good. It is expected that about 
25 reservations will be made from Kan- 
sas City territory for the train. 

The following millers went to Chica:o 
last week to meet with the Weste” 
Trunk Line committee for a discussi 
of rate matters: C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary Southwestern Millers’ League, Ka 
sas City; C. M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kans1s 
City; C. J. Kucera, traffic manager Ka''- 
sas City Millers’ Club; Thad L. Hoffman, 
president, and J. J. Hartnett, trafiic 
manager, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City; M. L. Van Metre, traffic man- 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City; R. C. Shoemaker, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; W. !'. 
Scott, secretary Kansas City Board «f 
Trade; Glenn Moffett, traffic manager 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita; Joln 
Maney, Canadian Mill & Elevator C«., 
El Reno, Okla; T. C. Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager Oklahoma City (Okla ) 
Mill & Elevator Co; T. P. Duncan, maii- 
ager Wichita Mill & Elevator Co, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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SALINA 

Business is good with Salina millers, 
sales are brisk, and shipping directions 
unusually good. Wheat is moving rapid- 
ly, and production continues to climb, 
reaching the highest percentage of the 
year. Flour prices were 20 per cent 
iower. Quotations, on Aug. 29, cotton 
9s’s, basis Kansas City: fancy short pat- 
ent, $6.70@7.20; 95 per cent, $6.60@6.80; 
straight grade, $6.50@6.65. 

Feed demand is only fair, but prices 
remain steady at the previous week’s quo- 
tations. Feed, mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City, was quoted, Aug. 29: bran, $1.20@ 
130 ewt; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; gray 
shorts, $1.50@1.60. 

Qutput of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbis, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Aug. 28-88 ce cvcrcccccccves 34,113 
Pre: ious week ......+.ee+. 33,093 72 


Grain inspections at Salina last week: 
wheat 566 cars, corn 12, 


NOTES 


’. L. Bradfield, Valparaiso, Ind., has 
bec. appointed broker for the Weber 
Flour Mills Co. for the northern half of 
Inuana, 

|. G. Gottschick, general manager H. 
D. |.ee Flour Mills Co., accompanied by 
M-.. Gottschick, is spending his vacation 
at ‘ort Scott, Kansas. 

mos Jenkins, formerly of the Jenkins 
Wholesale Bakery, is now representing 
th Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. in 
M .souri and southern Iowa. 

’. W. King, an employee of the Mid- 
W st Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, was 
kil'ed last week when he came in contact 
wih a fence that had become charged 
from a wire broken during an electrical 
sturm, 

|. W. Holloway, traffic manager of 
the Salina Chamber of Commerce, was 
in Chicago last week attending a confer- 
ence of Rock Island officials regarding 
freight rates on flour. 

The J. T. Taylor Brokerage Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been appointed broker 
for the Weber Flour Mills Co. in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. T. F. Gallagher, for- 
merly Weber representative in that terri- 
tory, is now manager of the flour de- 
partment of that firm. 

I'he six-year-old son of W. F. Wick- 
ham, grain buyer for the Moses Bros. 
Mills at Dighton, Kansas, fell into the 
wheat pit of the elevator while at play 
Aug. 20, while the wheat was being drawn 
out from beneath. When found, the child 
was buried deep under the grain and had 
been suffocated, 


WICHITA 

Sales of flour are widely scattered, a 
good business being done with local ter- 
ritory as well as eastern and southern 
trade. All classes of dealers are in the 
market, with orders for immediate ship- 
ment. There is very little change in 
shipping directions. One mill reported 
selling 180 per cent of capacity last 
week, while another reported selling ca- 
pacity, and all running full time. 

There is a good export demand, with 
sales of clears and straights to Rotter- 
dam and Hamburg. Some mills are re- 
ceiving inquiries for short patent flour 
for export. 

Feed shows considerable improvement. 
Bran sold on Aug. 30 at $23@24 ton, 
basis Kansas City, mill-run $27 and 
shorts $30. 

Prices on hard winter wheat flour, Aug. 
30: short patent, $7.10@7.30 bbl, basis 
Kansas_ City; straights, $6.60@6.80; 
clears, $5.60@5.80. 

Output of Wichita, Kansas, mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
AUG. QU west iets sens tne 49,747 76.9 
Previgul SE ©. .cGiss.00s 47,975 74 
Year Gi cepevees ie ccke ws 43,723 67 
Two Yeats ago ............ 53,732 83 


NOTES 


Paul Fisher, superintendent Kansas 
Milling Co., is taking a two weeks’ vaca- 
ion, 

E. W. Morrison, manager of the 
branches of the Red Star Milling Co., is 
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enjoying a two weeks’ vacation in Colo- 
rado with Mrs. Morrison. 

Adam Imboden, manager Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Wichita, has returned from a 
Wisconsin vacation. 

O. F. Oleson, export sales manager 
Red Star Milling Co., is spending two 
weeks in the Ozarks. 

Roger S. Hurd, vice president Red 
Star Milling Co., has returned from a 
vacation in Colorado. 


Glenn Moffitt, traffic manager Red Star 
Milling Co., is in Chicago attending a 
northwestern rate case. 


R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kan- 
sas Milling Co., left last Saturday for 
Colorado to spend a fortnight with his 
family before driving them back to 
Wichita. 

Headquarters for the F. D. Coburn 
memorial committee have been opened 
at 607 Wheeler, Kelly & Hagny Build- 
ing, Wichita, with W. F. McCullough, 
vice president Kansas Milling Co., in 
charge as executive secretary. 

The Kansas Milling Co. will send 5,000 
small sacks of wheat with the slogan 
“Kansas Grows the Best Wheat in the 
World” on the sacks to the American 
Legion convention in St. Paul in Sep- 
tember. These sacks have stamped tags 
on them for visitors there to mail as 
souvenirs to their friends. 

John Moore, son of J. H. Moore, presi- 
dent Wichita Flour Mills Co., and Rob- 
ert Lowry, son of G. M. Lowry, secre- 
tary of that company, took unprecedent- 
ed honors at the Culver (Ind.) Military 
Academy summer school. They tied for 
first place in consistent range awards, 
reward for which was a gold medal. 
This is the first time in the history of 
the school that such a tie has occurred. 
Another record was broken in the fact 
that this is the second consecutive time 
that John Moore has won this honor. 
Instead of a second medal, a gold bar 
was given to attach to the medal, the 
first bar ever conferred. In the rifle 
competition, the two boys won over ap- 
proximately 500 other contestants. 





ATCHISON 

Flour bookings are very satisfactory, 
averaging 100 to 200 per cent of capac- 
ity. Total output last week was 29,163 
bbls. A few export orders are being 
worked but, on the whole, a matter of 
20@3s0c bbl difference in ideas of values 
prevents trading. Quotations, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Missouri River points, Aug. 30: 
patent, $6.60@6.90, straight $6.30@6.50; 
soft wheat short patent $7@7.40, straight 
$6.60@6.80. 

Feed is weaker, bran selling Aug. 30 
at $23 ton and shorts at $29, Missouri 
River points. 

NOTES 

J. W. Blair, president Blair Milling 
Co., has returned from his vacation. 

M. A. Gray, head of the laboratory 
department, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
last week visited the local plant. 

George W. Pucka has resigned as local 
traffic manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and will be succeeded by G. O. 
Olson, of the Minneapolis office. 


OKLAHOMA 

Demand for flour shows steady im- 
provement, and both jobbers and bakers 
are in the market for early shipment. 
Not much forward business is being 
done. 

There is a healthy demand for export, 
most of it coming from Europe. Quo- 
tations to Latin America seem to be out 
of line, and indications are that buyers 
there will delay making new commit- 
ments. 

Flour prices are 20c bbl lower than 
a week ago. Quotations, Aug. 29: hard 
wheat patent, $6.80@7.20 bbl; bran, $1.25 
@1.35 ewt, sacked; mill-run, $1.35@1.45; 
gray shorts, $1.65@1.75; corn chop, $2.20 
@2.35; corn meal, 80@82c per 25-lb bag. 


NOTES 

An investment of $25,000 is to be made 
in remodeling the plant of Baird’s Bak- 
ery, Fort Worth. 

Myron E. Humphrey, president Chick- 
asha Milling Co., has returned from a 
vacation in Colorado. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, Chickasha, 
Okla, is now operated by Leonard & 


Co., C. V. Leonard having purchased the 
interest of C. S. Diltz, Jr., in the busi- 
ness. 

G. C. Henderson, Fort Worth, has been 
appointed Texas agent of the Grain Mar- 
keting Co., with Austin as headquarters. 

Grain exports from Galveston for Au- 
gust totaled 4,000,000 bus, or about one 
fourth of the entire amount exported 
last season. J. S. Hershey, general 
freight agent of the Santa Fe Lines, 
reported that from Aug. 1 to 25 the 
company had received 2,229 cars of grain 
at Galveston. 

Some forced liquidations and an av- 
erage price to the grower of about $1.05 
bu brought about a heavier movement 
during the last week in August, enabling 
dealers to fill practically all orders. Min- 
neapolis mills having secured all the 
Oklahoma wheat desired, recent custom- 
ers have been Texas and Oklahoma mills 
and export buyers. 

T. C. Thatcher, general manager Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., and John 
Maney, president Canadian Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., representing the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League, and T. P. Duncan, gen- 
eral manager Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, representing Texas 
millers, attended a hearing on freight 
rates in Chicago last week. 

A 1,000,000-bu terminal grain elevator 
at Houston, Texas, probably will not be 
erected out of the proceeds of bonds 
voted for that purpose unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission fixes freight 
rates on grain and grain products that 
will enable exporters of Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and Missouri to profitably ship their 
goods through Gulf ports, according to 
E. A. Peden, chairman of the Houston 
Port Commission. He said the project 
may depend also on whether satisfactory 
differentials on steamship rates are fixed 
by the United States Shipping Board for 
Gulf ports. 

Dealer and railroad estimates made on 
Sept. 1 of the amount of wheat sold in 
Oklahoma showed that about 35,000,000 
bus had passed out of the hands of grow- 
ers and that 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 re- 
mained in the state in grower and ele- 
vator possession. During July 12 rail- 
roads reported to C. F. Prouty, secretary 
of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, that they had handled 18,162,500 
bus. Mr. Prouty estimated that Okla- 
homa mills during that month had 
bought 1,195,000 bus. The total repre- 
sents 36.8 per cent of the yield estimated 
for the season. 





NEBRASKA 


Nebraska mills have largely increased 
their commitments on the new crop of 
wheat. Most of the contracts range from 
one to two months,—in a few instances 
they run as much as four months,—and 
they call for partial deliveries at stated 
times, with carry charges to be added on 
all deferred shipping orders. There 
seems to be much less counter bidding 
now than there was a while ago, because 
buyers have learned that to haggle and 
delay over accepting the mills’ orders 
more often than otherwise results in loss 
to themselves. 

Output of Omaha, Neb., mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ........ 24,900 21,802 87 
Previous week ..... 24,900 19,990 80 
Year ago ......++8- 23,100 20,101 87 
Two years ago..... 18,900 21,255 . 110 


SMUT IN NEBRASKA 
Stinking smut in wheat has taken its 
usual toll of grain during the last season 
in the western two thirds of the state, 
according to agricultural college exten- 
sion observers’ reports. Many fields have 
had their yields reduced as much as one 
fourth, and in a few cases the loss has 
been one half, or even three fourths, of 
the crop. 
Leicn Les. 





According to a report received from 
the office of Commercial Attaché Feely, 
Buenos Aires, abundant rainfall in the 
south and central sections has greatly 
improved prospects for the next harvest. 
All available stocks of cereals and other 

roducts are expected to be disposed of 

ore the end of December. 
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WHERE WOULD THE WHEAT GROW? 


Lloyd George recently stated that if 
Canada were peopled in the same ratio 
as Scotland it would have a population 
of 600,000,000, and that Australia might 
carry at least 50 times her present popu- 
lation. 


ad 


TEXAS MILLER TO ADVERTISE IN 
LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS 

Advertising will be used in a number 
of Spanish speaking countries by the 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas, for the purpose of increas- 
ing the sale of its Luna de Oro flour. 
This brand is now being sold in large 
quantities in Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Ecuador and Costa Rica, according to 
R. C. Smith, sales manager of the com- 
pany, who said that plans are being made 
to place it before the general public in 
the cities of these countries. Application 
has been made to register the trade mark 
“Luna de Oro” with the United States 
Patent Office—Printer’s Ink. 


oH 
TO BUILD COLONIAL GRIST MILL 

As a detail in his determination to 
restore as much as possible the true 
colonial flavor to the Wayside Inn at 
Sudbury, Mass., made famous by Haw- 
thorne in his “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 
Henry Ford is constructing, on a por- 
tion of the farm across the road from 
the Inn, a stone mill, where wheat and 
corn can be ground in the manner com- 
mon to the neighborhood in the days 
long before Lafayette visited there and 
the Tales were told in the glow of the 
parlor fire. 

About an eighth of a mile up the road 
there is an ancient water mill, long dis- 
used, close to the pond that has supplied 
its race for years. For all its long years 
of service the mill has remained prac- 
tically unchanged. Within, its construc- 
tion is solid, and without most of the 
structure is hidden behind wild grape 
vines and other shrubbery. It will be 
torn down to make room for the new 
mill. 

It is a part of Mr. Ford’s plan that 
the passing public shall have an oppor- 
tunity to see the grist mill of the early 
New England farmers in operation. The 
customary wheel, or circular mass of 
rock, used for grinding, is the type he 
will employ. The stone for such a mill 
as Mr. Ford is constructing, is about 
eight feet in diameter. There was a 
water driven mill on one of the two 
streams running through Mr. Ford’s 
property in 1730, and it is this mill which 
Mr. Ford plans to reproduce as nearly 
as possible. Some of the original equip- 
ment of the early mill has been restored. 


Bad 

AND A DARK BROWN TASTE? 

Something new in bread, which its 
originators believe should prove popular, 
is announced by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, It is cocoa bread, with a de- 
cided flavor of cocoa, which pleases most 
palates. It is said to retain its freshness 
longer than ordinary bread. The ex- 
perimental bakery of the Bureau of 
Chemistry achieved the product by sub- 
stituting 8 to 10 per cent of the flour in 
any good bread formula with cocoa and 
omitting shortening, which is supplied 
by the cocoa. An equal amount of sugar 
and cocoa is used. The bread is dark 
brown, 

Bd 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

There are 11 flouring mills in Winona 
and immediate vicinity, and another with 
a capacity of nine run of stone, to be 
driven by steam, now in process of erec- 
tion. The next five years will probably 
see this number doubled.— Winona Daily 
Republican-Herald, Aug. 28, 1924. 
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CHICAGO 

The best that can be said about flour 
buying in general is that there are scat- 
tered medium-sized sales, mainly for 
near-by to 60-day shipment. Many in 
trade are still hopeful of a decided break 
in prices, while others have not so pro- 
nouncedly bearish ideas, although they 
still are hesitant about entering the 
market for substantial amounts. 

There was some selling of new spring 
wheat flour last week, but bookings were 
not large, with a few around 1,000 to 
1,500 bbls. Some northwestern mills have 
withdrawn differentials between new and 
old flour, and are making the same price 
for both, due to the high cash premiums 
on new wheat. They are also offering 
new flour quite freely for shipment until 
Jan. 1, without carrying charge, but in- 
sist on %c a day after that period. 
Montana springs are beginning to move 
in a small way, and trade is showing 
more interest. Montana short patent 
was quoted, Aug. 30, at $7.10 bbl, and 
standard patent at $6.95, basis Chicago. 

A few substantial sales in hard win- 
ters were reported last week. They were 
from 1,600 to 5,000 bbls and went to 
bakers, but aside from these, buying was 
scattered. There was a wide range in 
prices. Some mills apparently were 
anxious for new business as their quota- 
tions were very attractive, but results 
were disappointing. 

A little forward booking in soft win- 
ters is reported by Michigan soft wheat 
mill representatives, but sales by Mis- 
souri and Illinois mills are few in num- 
ber, on account of their prices being 
much higher than Michigan mills. <A 
few cracker bakers have taken on lots 
averaging 1,000 to 1,500 bbls for 60-day 
shipment, but this trade in the main 
still considers present levels too high. 
Cake bakers have bought very sparingly, 
as they have little confidence in the 
market. 

Clears continue firm, and in light sup- 
ply. A fair demand prevails, but buyers 
find it difficult to cover their needs of 
both northwestern and southwestern 
grades. <A few local dealers have had 
inquiries from abroad, and bids are in 
line, but the flour was not obtainable. 

Rye prices were much lower early last 
week, although later they were a little 
firmer. Some business was reported on 
the lower levels, but no big bookings. 
Trade as a whole covered only its near- 
by requirements, and the demand was 
not as active as in the previous week. 
Local output totaled 3,000 bbls, the same 
as in the preceding week. White was 
quoted at $4.75@4.85 bbl, medium $4.50 
@4.65, dark $8.60@4, 

Some mills are beginning to offer new 
crop semolinas quite freely for 60-day 
shipment, and there was considerable im- 
provement in the demand over the pre- 
vious week. While sales were not heavy, 
still they show that macaroni manufac- 
turers are more interested than for some 
weeks. Directions on old orders were 
good. No. 2 semolina was quoted at 3% 
@3%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 34%@ 
3%c; fancy durum patent, 34 @3c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.90@7.40, 
standard patent $6.60@7.15, first clear 
$5.60@6.15, second clear $4.20@4.60; 
hard winter short patent $5.90@6.40, 95 
per cent patent $5.65@6.20, straight 
$5.55@6, first clear $4.90@5.40; soft 
winter short patent $6.30@6.80, standard 
patent $5.90@6.50, straight $5.75@6.20, 
first clear $4.90@5.50. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was easier early 
last week, but prices firmed up a little 
subsequently. Demand, however, is very 
quiet for spot feed, although some in- 
terest is displayed in futures by eastern 


buyers. Some buying of deferred is re- 
ported, but the trade in the main is re- 
luctant to pay prevailing prices. Mills, 
on the other hand, seem equally deter- 
mined to keep prices firm, and very few 
of them are offering feed for future de- 
livery to any extent. Many jobbers also 
are inclined to go easy on offerings for 
later shipment. 

Spring bran was quoted, Aug. 30, at 
$26@26.50 ton, hard winter bran $26@ 
26.50, standard middlings $28@29.25, 
flour middlings $32.50@34.50, red dog 
$38.50@40. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bee, BOeee 5 iki sein 40,006 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
fe eer rere 40,000 30,000 75 
Two years ago..... 40,000 36,000 90 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash market is active, and pre- 
miums on red wheat made a further gain 
last week. Receipts of this variety were 
moderate, but they showed improvement 
in quality, and mills picked up all ob- 
tainable. Hard winters also met with a 
ready demand, mills taking all choice 
grades. Receipts were largely of sample 
grades, which accounted for the widen- 
ing discounts on lower ones. On Friday 
1,000,000 bus were reported sold for ex- 
port. Receipts last week totaled 4,228 
cars, against 5,335 the previous week and 
2,538 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 5@5%ec 
over September, No. 2 red 44%4@5c over, 
No. 3 red 3@4c over; No. 1 hard 24%.@3c 
over, No. 2 hard 14%4@2c over, No. 3 hard 
September price to lc over; No. 1 dark 
northern 10@18c over, No. 2 dark 7@ 
l4c over, No. 1 northern %@7c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.29, @1.29% 
bu, No. 2 red $1.28%@1.294,, No. 3 red 
$1.274,@1.284,; No. 1 hard $1.26%@ 
1.274,, No. 2 hard $1.25% @1.264,, No. 3 
hard $1.2414@1.25%,; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.344,@1424,, No. 1. northern 
$1.24% @1.314. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn is strong and in good gen- 
eral demand. Industries are good buy- 
ers. Receipts last week were 641 cars, 
against 1,270 a year ago. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at $1.20 bu, No. 3 mixed $1.18 
@1.18%; No. 2 yellow $1.214%@1.22, No. 
3 yellow $1.20%, No. 4 yellow $1.19%; 
No. 2 white, $1.204%4@1.21. 

Cash rye was in excellent request. 
Millers were in the market daily. Some 
export business was also reported. Re- 
ceipts of new were two to ten cars daily. 
Total receipts were 46 cars, against 58 
a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 89% 
@90c bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Aug. 30, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


c~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 261 208 131 144 
Wheat, bus.... 6,034 3,858 6,279 2,377 
Core, BUR... 620. 1,181 2,424 589 1,308 
ae 4,109 2,693 818 1,188 
Rye, bus....... 1,102 73 17 53 
Barley, bus.... 362 251 55 144 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Operations at 36 flour mills in the sev- 
enth federal reserve district average 54.2 
per cent of capacity during July, ac- 
cording to the Sept. 1 review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, compared 
with 59 per cent in the previous month. 
Output of flour declined 4.3 per cent 
from the June level, that of wheat flour 
4.5 per cent, with other flour gaining 1.5 
per cent. Compared with a year ago, 


flour production in this district increased 
30.8 per cent, representing a gain of 34 
per cent in wheat flour, while other flour 





showed a decline of 18.8 per cent. Op- 
erations during July, 1923, were main- 
tained at an average of 43.1 per cent 
of capacity. 

Stocks of flour held by mills at the 
end of July were 16.7 per cent smaller 
than at the beginning of the month, and 
7.6 per cent less than a year ago. Wheat 
stocks increased 9.9 per cent, but de- 
clined 18.3 per cent from the July 31, 
1923, level. 

In contrast with the downward trend 
in production, July sales of flour were 
35.3 per cent larger in volume and 39.7 
per cent greater in value than those of 
June, and comparison with a year ago 
revealed gains of 13.4 per cent in volume 
and 32 per cent in value. Most firms re- 
ported collections about the same as in 
June. 

The increased trading in flour was also 
reflected in the Chicago Board of Trade 
figures, which showed receipts at Chicago 
of 1,015,000 bbls, compared with 899,000 
in the previous month and 714,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year; 
shipments from Chicago aggregated 638,- 
000 bbls, compared with 580,000 in June 
and 586,000 a year ago. 


NEW BOARD BUILDING PLANS 


The membership of the Chicago Board 
of Trade on July 29 voted in favor of a 
plan to raise funds for a new building, 
which provides for the assessing of all 
purchases and sales made by local mem- 
bers of the association of %c bu on 
every 1,000 bus handled. The sums col- 
lected are to be regarded as loans from 
members and, in the event of a building 
being erected, members will be given 
junior mortgage bonds for the money 
they paid in. 

The plan to erect a new Board of 
Trade Building to take the place of the 
present structure has been long under 
consideration. The new proposal, it is 
estimated, will create a fund of approxi- 
mately $500,000 in five years. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Some buying of corn goods was re- 
ported last week, but the trade was again 
hesitant about paying prevailing prices, 
as many still look for a reduction in 
values. Corn flour was quoted at $2.95 
@3.05 ewt, corn meal $2.85@2.92%4, 
cream meal $2.85@2.92%, hominy $2.90@ 
2.97%, oatmeal $3.15, jutes, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.924% per 
90-lb sack. 

NOTES 


William M. Clark, Chicago broker, is 
on a pleasure trip to Wisconsin. 


C. Larrowe and S. Mowat, Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., were recent 
visitors in this market. 


Otto L. Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., Chicago, is spending a few weeks 
at his summer home at Baldwin, Mich. 


L, F. Eaton, Chicago manager Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., has returned from a 
visit to the main offices of his company 
at Minneapolis. 


M. A. Gray, chief chemist Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited lo- 
cal headquarters last week on his way 
to Buffalo, N. Y. 

I. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
International Milling Co., will leave 
Sept. 4 on a motor trip to Pennsylvania. 
He will be accompanied by his wife. 

W. C. Wiegand, formerly connected 
with the Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, 
is now with the Bartlett-Frazier Co., 
Chicago, as manager of its foreign de- 
partment. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has returned from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where he attended 
a meeting of dairy, food and drug com- 
missioners. 

R. F. Bausman, manager export de- 
partment Washburn Crosby Co. at New 
York, spent a few days at the local 
headquarters last week on his way back 
from Minneapolis. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 16,000 bbls to Buffalo, 8,000 
to Erie, and 3,000 to Ogdensburg; wheat, 
4,860,000 bus to Buffalo, and 65,000 to 
Montreal; corn, 267,000 bus to Buffalo, 
and 118,000 to Ogdensburg. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, who was re- 
cently appointed assistant treasurer of 
the national Republican committee, is de- 
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voting most of each day to the enormous 
amount of work this position entails. 

Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., John A. Shields, 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., and (. 
V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, were visi- 
tors at Federation headquarters last 
week. 

N. A. Davidson, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Washburn Crosby (o., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago last week, 
assisting Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the 
American Institute of Baking, to pre- 
pare the wonderful display of advert is- 
ing matter to be featured at the \t- 
lantic City convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association. 


Directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have fixed Sept. 8 as a day on 
which members will vote on the propo.al 
to trade in cotton futures. Creation of 
such a market has been under consid- 
eration for nearly a year, and has al- 
ready received the approval of the coiin- 
sel of the exchange, and of the Burvau 
of Economics of the United States |)e- 
partment of Agriculture. 


E. O. Wright, president Wiscon,in 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was host 
to a party of golfers at the local coun ry 
club on Aug. 28. Among those pres: nt 
were B. L. Kabot, secretary Menomonie 
Pearl Barley Milling Co, and A. 5S. 
Purves, The Northwestern Miller. \Ir. 
Wright is the first president of the \e- 
nomonie Country Golf Club, and ‘he 
course, which has only been open tor 
play about three months, is considered 
very picturesque and sporty. 


Truman W. Brophy, Jr., secretary }. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, and w ho 
has been a leader in the Boy Scout mo:e- 
ment for many years, announces that the 
Boy Scouts will co-operate actively wth 
local representatives of various natio)al 
agencies working for increased regista- 
tion and voting in the coming election. 
This work, Mr. Brophy states, will he 
strictly on a nonpartisan basis and who!ly 
as training in citizenship. Two million 
circulars will be distributed by the scouts. 


MILWAUKEE 

Judging by the brisk state of the flour 
trade during the greater part of. the 
past week, especially after the wheit 
market resumed its ascent, the majority 
of customers of local mills appear to be 
pretty well satisfied that it is wisdom 
to cover at least current needs without 
further delay. Millers report a very 
good volume of business booked, the bulk 
being straight patent to the bakery 
trade. Fancy patent did not move 
heavily, although demand was consider- 
ably improved. 

Both old and new were in good re- 
quest. Prices were reduced when whet 
options broke and premiums droppe'l. 
Old crop spring patent commanded a 
premium of about 20c bbl over nev. 
Mills making both spring and winter 
patent asked $1@1.25 bbl less for Kan- 
sas than for northwestern. Distinct 
characteristics of the market were tlie 
narrow spread between patents and le- 
tween patent and clear. The range of 
asking prices named by outside mils 
also showed a distinct narrowing ten- 
dency. Nominal asking prices on Aug. 
30: fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent $7.50@7.85 bbl, standard 
patent $7.10@7.45, straight $6.90@7.:\), 
first clear $5.90@6.15, and second cleir 
$4.75@5.25, in 98-lb cottons, car lo's, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Relatively excellent sales of Kansis 
patents were made by local mills, bo'h 
in local and outside territory. Souti- 
western mill representatives were not 
quite so optimistic about local sales ‘s 
Milwaukee mills. Business was placed n 
moderate quantities for 60- to 90-diy 
shipment, very little being bought bhe- 
yond Dec. 1. There was little inqui'y 
for shipment past that date, and mi''s 
were not inclined to make offers past ‘'() 
days. Nominal asking prices on Aus. 
30: fancy brands of hard winter whe 't 
patent $6.75@7.15 bbl, standard pate t 
$6.55@6.75, straight $6.15@6.60, first 
clear $5.50@5.75, and second clear $4.'5 
@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Some macaroni manufacturers cai ¢ 
into the market for small lots of sem:- 
linas, but general buying was withhel:|. 
Representatives of semolina mills in th’s 
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territory have to face a broadened mar- 
ket, as several of the largest concerns 
here are making extensions or building 
new factories. This will make Milwau- 
kee an even more important market for 
semolinas than before. Nominal asking 
prices on Aug. 30: No. 2 semolinas 3%c 
ib, fancy semolinas 3%c, and No. 3 semo- 
linas 354c, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Production was well sustained, but 
shipping directions were scarce, consid- 
ering the quantity of flour sold by local 
mills. Customers had not yet started to 
order out flour bought’in the past few 
weeks, but needs are expected to bring 
out better directions. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aue, BG0Be cscccsss 12,000 4,000 34 
Pri vious week ..... 12,000 4,000 34 
La CO 12,000 2,800 23 
Two years ago..... 16,000 3,500 22 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,500 27 
Four years ago..... 24,000 11,500 48 
Fi years ago..... 18,000 11,900 66 


While offerings of millfeeds were not 
much heavier, the prospect of a larger 
supply with improved flour trade and 
consequent enlargement of milling op- 
eritions, plus the temporary easy tone 
of the wheat and grain markets, brought 
alout a marked decline in speculative 
trading, leaving the feed market without 
support. As the week wore on, feed 
gained strength, but demand did not im- 
prove appreciably. Opinion is that pro- 
duction will soon overtake demand, caus- 
ing lower prices. Bran last week was 
$171.50 lower, while middlings declined 
but 50c. Gluten feed held firm at an 
advance of 40c, but offerings were good 
and slightly exceeded demand. Cotton- 
secd meal 50¢ lower, with new crop of- 
ferings affected by favorable cotton 
crop news. Oil meal declined 50c, Hom- 
iny feed higher. Nominal asking prices 
on Aug. 30: standard bran $25.50@26 
ton, winter bran $25.70@26.70, standard 
fine middlings $28@29, flour middlings 
$33@34.50, red dog $38@39, rye feed 
$27@27.50, hominy feed $45.75, reground 
oat feed $13@14, old process oil meal 
$47(@47.50, cottonseed meal $43@52, glu- 
ten feed $40.80 (30-day shipment), in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

\ brighter aspect has been placed on 
the rye flour trade by an improved de- 
mand for new crop offerings, which are 
hecoming regular. There is very little 
old crop rye left, and demand is like- 
wise light, as bakers neglect old when 
new is to be had. The usual course is 
to enter the new crop season with the 
smallest quantity possible of old on 
hand, the old usually having lost the 
characteristic flavor in so far as its pre- 
dominance in the baked loaf is con- 
cerned. Some mills have been getting 
some good business for forward ship- 
ment from established trade which evi- 
dently is desirous of protecting its sup- 
ply for some time ahead, but the main 
business is for prompt or near-by deliv- 
ery. Bakeries have been the chief buy- 
ers, and sales are reported to be better 
than a year ago. 

The local and state milling trade evi- 
dently learned a costly lesson during the 
past year, and no more reports of ac- 
ceptances of any old bid for round lots 
merely to get business on the books and 
keep mills running are heard of. Buy- 
ers at the same time have been educated 
to a similar thought. There seems to 
be less shopping around by the larger 
bulk buyers, and the killing competition 
it brought about. The lack of a broad 
export demand for some time doubtless 
had an influence in changing this situa- 
tion. A recovery in rye option and 
cash prices, with higher cash premiums, 
influenced an advance during the week. 
Nominal asking prices on Aug. 30: pure 
white patent $5.15@5.25 bbl, straight 
%.05@5.15, pure dark $4.65@4.85, and 
orctaay dark $4.10@4.60, in 98-lb cot- 
ons. 

The latest advance in corn pushed ce- 
real prices up to a basis of 3c lb, which 
took the heart out of the trade. Even 
‘0, corn flour is not priced proportion- 
ately with the corn market, the high 
price of corn feeds having served as a 
partial relief. Foreign demand is flat, 
owing to high prices, and domestic cus- 
tomers buy very sparingly. Competi- 
tion for the negligible quantity of busi- 
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ness is very keen and some outside mills 
are reported to be shading, thereby tak- 
ing actual losses. Feed requirements, 
while deplorably small, are the present 
salvation of corn millers. Nominal ask- 
ing prices on Aug. 30: corn flour $2.95 
@3, corn meal $2.90@2.95, and corn grits 
$2.95@3, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Large receipts of wheat continued to 
feature the Milwaukee cash grain mar- 
ket. These are nearing the high record 
established some years ago. Elevators 
are taking care of the bulk, the remain- 
der being sold to millers and other indus- 
tries, with shippers active. For the 
week, wheat samples closed unchanged, 
with premiums on spring reduced. Rye 
closed 24c higher, corn 4@4\4¢, and oats 
lec, while barley ruled unchanged. No. 1 
dark Dakota northern closed at $1.34@ 
1.41, No. 1 hard winter $1.25@1.28, No. 1 
red winter $1.28@1.29, and No. 1 durum 
$1.21@1.23; No. 1 rye, 88@88%4c; No. 2 
yellow corn $1.2144@1.21%, No. 2 white 
$1.20%, No. 2 mixed $1.18@1.20; No. 3 
white oats 47%c, and malting barley 
82@88e. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Aug. 30, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.. 123,490 64,960 15,530 9,290 
Wheat, bus. 736,400 88,200 684,507 36,950 
Corn, bus... 150,960 387,760 106,350 291,934 
Oats, bus...1,091,200 1,133,000 260,209 672,900 
Barley, bus. 297,200 274,940 10,920 126,796 


Rye, bus.... 46,695 36,790 27,170 18,120 
Feed, tons... 820 2,760 3,234 6,514 
NOTES 


William Goering, manager La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., Algona, Iowa, was at 
the headquarters in Milwaukee last 
week. 


Clarke Keator, sales manager H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days in the Milwaukee market 
last week. 

Edward Smith, 14 years old, recently 
was smothered to death in a car of rye 
that was being unloaded at the elevator 
of Ray Hughes, Pardeeville, Wis. 

The Lee & Holum Feed & Milling Co., 
Mount Horeb, Wis., has been dissolved, 
Morris Rude having purchased the in- 
terest of Andrew Lee. The business will 
be continued as Holum & Rude. 

Bruley Bros., Eau Claire, Wis., have 
let the general contract to Hoeppner & 
Barlett, local builders, for erecting a 
three-story grain elevator, 30x90, to cost 
$10,000, not including equipment. 

The business of the Badger State Bro- 
kerage Co., Milwaukee, has been merged 
with the Heller Brokerage Co., the mem- 
bers of which now are Nathan Heller, 
J. D. Goldschmidt, John F. Wetzler and 
Thomas Gruse. The Heller offices, 288 
East Water Street, are being used by 
the consolidated concerns. 

The Plainfield (Wis.) Roller Mills re- 
cently sustained an estimated loss of 
$10,000 by fire which practically de- 
stroyed the mill and elevator. The hydro- 
electric plant, owned by the Wisconsin 
Light & Power Co., and occupying part 
of the building, was saved. No decision 
with respect to rebuilding the mill has 
been made. 


A new macaroni plant costing $150,000 
or more will be built at once by the 
Milwaukee Macaroni Co., for many years 
situated at 182-184 Huron Street. Con- 
tracts were let during the past week 
for a four-story tile and concrete build- 
ing, 115x150, at North Pierce Street 
and Auer Avenue, in a new industrial 
district at the north city limits. The 
Tharinger Macaroni Co., which built a 
plant in the same locality a few years 
ago, at 1466-1474 Holton Street, also has 
work under way on a two-story addi- 
tion, 40x60, to cost about $25,000, with 
machinery and other equipment. 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has acquired a tract of 23 acres of 
unoccupied land adjoining its main 
works in West Allis, a suburb of Mil- 
waukee. No plans have been made for 
immediate construction of extensions, 
but this land was purchased so that in 
the future any requirements of addi- 
tional site will be provided for. The 
only construction work now being done 
is a pattern storage building costing 
about $200,000, which will soon be ready 
for occupancy. L. E. Meyer. 
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A STUDY OF AGRICULTURE 

President Coolidge is not going to be 
allowed to name his proposed commis- 
sion to study all phases of agriculture 
without some suggestions. A few of the 
farm organizations are beginning to in- 
sist on having something to say about 
the personnel of the commission. 

One of these suggestions is that the 
commission be constituted wholly of 
“dirt” farmers. In other words, those 
who handle the farmer’s products be- 
tween the field and the consumer would 
have nothing to say. 

Certain farm organizations are mak- 
ing it known that they wish to be heard 
both on the question of appointments 
and on the facts to be considered. The 
heated rivalry which has existed for the 
last several years between some of the 
farm organizations—both real and other- 
wise—has cropped out again. 

Meanwhile the President is marking 
time. It is understood that he has not 
considered the name of a single person 
for the commission. When he gets ready 
to move it is hoped that some of the 
best minds both inside and outside the 
government will be called in. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture no doubt will be 
consulted, and Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover should have much to say. 

Experts in the Department of Agri- 
culture already are busy gathering data 
for the investigation. In the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics are a dozen or 
more divisions which have facts per- 
tinent to such a survey. The President 
doubtless will listen attentively to the 
contention that “dirt” farmers alone 
should be selected, but he cannot heed 
it to the point of reaching out to the 
farm, and the farm only, for his ap- 
pointees, as agriculture involves more 
than the man who tills the soil. 

The farmer representatives have 
sought to lead the government to be- 
lieve that there is nothing wrong with 
the farmer himself. The plea has been 
that the farmer runs into all of his trou- 
bles after his crop has been harvested 
and is ready for the market. If that be 
true, certainly the solution of the prob- 
lem calls for something more than the 
producer's mind. 

If any criticism is due the President 
for the manner in which he handled the 
complaints of the wheat farmers a few 
months ago it is that he failed to call in 
some reputable miller along with the 
professed champions of the wheat grow- 
ers. The success of the wheat farmer 
does not depend always upon the farm- 
er’s own judgment and skill. There are 
other phases to be considered besides 
seeding, cultivating and harvesting. 

The failure of the President to sum- 
mon a representative of the millers was 
doubtless an oversight. He was so con- 
stantly besieged by men who pretended 
to be farmers themselves or chosen to 
represent the tillers of the soil that he 
never saw beyond them. 

In some quarters it would be as much 
as one’s life is worth to suggest it, but 
it is nevertheless true that there are 
very able individuals connected with 
boards of trade who might give valuable 
advice. If agriculture is a basic indus- 
try, as one branch of Congress has de- 
clared and as the champions of the 
farmer have been shouting at the top 
of their voices for a long time, every 
living person is in some way interested 
in its success. 

And the banker, too, obviously has 
gathered some knowledge on the sub- 
ject, as is evidenced by what has been 
happening in the last year and a half 
in the Northwest. 

One of the men likely to be chosen is 
former Governor Frank O. Lowden, of 
Illinois. Governor Lowden gave as his 
chief reason for declining the Republi- 
can nomination for vice president that 
he could be more useful in the work in 


which he has been engaged in the past 
two years, that of helping the farmer 
to better his own condition. Another 
man likely to be considered is Robert 
Worth Bingham, newspaper publisher, 
Louisville, who, like Governor Lowden, 
has been giving unstintingly of his time 
for some years to help the farmers solve 
their marketing problems. 


GOVERN MENT SHIPPING POLICY 


The return to Washington of Secre- 
tary Hoover is expected to hasten the 
formulation of the government’s new 
shipping policy. Mr. Hoover is chair- 
man of the President’s special commit- 
tee appointed to work out some plan for 
the co-ordination of rail and water 
transportation facilities. He is also a 
member of the committee to report on 
the nation’s tonnage needs for both the 
navy and the merchant marine. 

The latter question has been studied 
by experts for the committee and their 
report is understood to be ready for 
submission to secretaries Hoover and 
Mellon. 

It is a.notable, and maybe regrettable, 
fact that everybody now leans on Wash- 
ington. The President or one of his 
secretaries is almost daily called upon 
to settle some question which only a 
few years ago would have been decided 
without thought that the head of the 
administration in power had anything to 
do with it. For example, the President 
has been asked to allocate more govern- 
ment tonnage to the Gulf ports for the 
movement of export wheat and other 
grains. The Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion made an investigation and rendered 
an adverse report. The President is 
urged to take hold of the question him- 
self, and he has accepted the responsibil- 
ity. 

INDUSTRIAL DECLINE HALTED 


The report of the Federal Reserve 
Board in its review for July and August 
is encouraging. It shows that the indus- 
trial decline which set in a few months 
ago has been halted. The report was 
cautious about forecasting an immediate 
reyjval, but took note of the fact that 
production in basic industries was main- 
tained during July at the level for June. 

The turn in the industrial situation 
appears to have been coincidental with 
the upswing of the agricultural com- 
modity markets. 

In many lines business was better in 
July than in June, wholesale trade, for 
example, going up 3 per cent. 





MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
DURUM WHEAT IN FRANCE 


An increased demand for durum wheat 
in the Mediterranean market on account 
of the poor crop in Algeria is to be ex- 
pected, according to a report upon the 
Marseille market from Consul Wesley 
Frost. Algeria is given as the source of 
the major part of the durum wheat im- 
ported at Marseille. In 1923 a total of 
3,858,000 bus durum wheat was imported 
from Algeria and only 735,000 from the 
United States. It is reported that the 
Moroccan wheat crop is turning out bet- 
ter than the Algerian crop, but last year 
a very small amount of durum wheat 
was imported from Morocco. 

It is estimated that the Marseille mar- 
ket may take as much as 9,000,000 bus 
durum wheat. Pre-war importations of 
this wheat amounted to approximately 
7,000,000 bus. 

Consul Frost states that the quantity 
of wheat taken will depend upon price 
and quality. If the price is high or the 
quality low, there will be a shrinkage in 
demand. However, it seems inevitable, 
he says, that there should be some in- 
crease in the demand for American’s best 
durum wheat. 
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THE INSPECTION AND MERCHANDISING OF WHEAT FLOUR 


in a position to determine if the legends and 

terms used on flour packages are reasonably ac- 
curate and in accord with established trade practices. 
Hence, a brief résumé from the commercial point of 
view of some of the problems relative to flour inspec- 
tion and merchandising may be of interest to you. 
Both manufacturers and food officials are agreed that 
deceptive use of terms in connection with the sale of 
foods cannot be tolerated. 

The term flour, unqualified, has by long usage ac- 
quired a specific meaning, namely, the finely ground 
and bolted product of wheat. The simplest form of 
milling gives two products: flour and feed. 


A S FOOD officials, it naturally is your desire to be 


PATENT FLOUR 


The names applied to flours are manufacturing or 
process terms that have come into use as a result of 
the evolution of flour milling. As manufacturing terms 
they are expressions of flour quality in so far as they 
reflect the quality of the wheat from which they are 
made; and as expressions of the art of milling they 
are subject to variations, as will presently be noted. 
Take, for example, the term patent flour: it is an 
American term that came into use as a result of an 
improvement in milling machinery about 1870, when a 
device known as the middlings purifier was perfected, 
which enabled the fine fibrous material and flour dust 
to be removed by means of air currents from the hard 
granular middlings or intermediate flour masses. Prior 
to its use some of the high grade flour stocks con- 
tained in the “grits,” “middlings,” “pollard” and 
“cornel” could not be recovered. The middlings puri- 
fier enabled a clean flour to be milled from the purified 
middlings, and this flour was then added to the super- 
fine flour. The middlings purifier was patented, and it 
was but natural that when a miller added this device 
to his equipment, the product was called “patent” flour. 
The term was not, as some suggest, first used to desig- 
nate the roller mills’ product in order to distinguish it 
from millstone flour. In fact, patent flours| were mar- 
ket products before mill stones were replaced by rolls. 

Use of the improved middlings purifier, the auto- 
matic handling of the mill stock, and the substitution 
of rolls for mill stones, all combined, enabled the 
American miller to develop a distinctive type of mill- 
ing, namely, the modern gradual reduction roller 
process. This improved system, resulting in the pro- 
duction of a cleaner and a better flour, along with 
more economical use of wheat, naturally attracted wide- 
spread attention. The change came at a most oppor- 
tune time, just as the western states were beginning 
to produce more abundantly the hard wheats which 
were not adaptable to millstone grinding. 

When a miller changed from the old to the new 
system he naturally felt proud of the fact, and 
advertised that he manufactured “patent” flour, and 
some millers added the term to the name or brand of 
their flour and have continued to use the name since 
that time. The occasion, however, for its use no 
longer exists, as practically all mills have passed the 
transition period of milling. 


CHANGING TRADE TERMS 


After a term has been used fof a long time to 
describe a product, even if the occasion for its use no 
longer exists, it cannot well be dropped because it has 
become firmly associated with the product as a distinc- 
tive name. To change a name always suggests that 
a change has been made in the product. Even fanciful 
names, when long applied, have a trade value, and are 
difficult to discard. Some millers do not use the word 
patent in labeling their flour, while others do, for the 
reasons mentioned. 

You ask, why does a miller use the term patent, 
and what does the word signify when he stamps it on 
his flour packages? It is mainly for the reasons stated; 
it has become a part of the mill brand. However, 
before attempting to answer the question more fully, 
may I ask your indulgence for a brief consideration 
of a few of the principal features of flour milling? 

The function of the miller is to take the typical 
wheats of different localities and mill them so as to 
secure the best kinds of flour for bread making and 
other purposes that these wheats are capable of yield- 
ing, with reasonable skill and adequate mill equipment. 

Methods of milling are not fixed or inflexible me- 
chanical processes; they vary ——s to the types 
of wheat milled, and the kinds of flour desired. 

Wheats grown in different parts of the United 
States vary widely in composition, containing from 
6 to upwards of 16 per cent protein and with propor- 
tional variations in other components. In fact, even 
wheats grown in the same locality vary appreciably in 
composition from year to year. 

The miller does not have for the manufacture of 
his product, flour, a raw material, wheat, with a definite 
composition, and the flour necessarily varies with the 
composition of the wheat from which it is milled. 


NO CHEMICAL CONSTANTS 


Now, in view of these facts, it is evident that we 
must approach a definition of patent flour from a 


different angle than by attempting to find fixed chem- 
ical or physical constants that are alike common to all 





By HARRY SNYDER 


Paper read at the twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the Association of American Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, 
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flours known to be patents and made from all wheats 
by recognized systems of milling. 

When a miller says: “This is my patent flour, and 
this is my clear flour, and here are samples of each,” 
then it is possible to make comparisons between the 
two. But when he mills a different type of whelt and 
in another way, as may be required by the various 
wheats, then he has another and a different kind of 
patent and clear, and his new products may have either 
a higher or a lower commercial value; in fact, his new 
clear may even command a higher market price than 
his former patent. This is a condition that occasionally 
arises in the marketing of flours; one mill’s patent 
may command a lower price than another mill’s first 
clear. The terms patent and clear, per se, are not 
necessarily indicative of commercial value. They are 
quality terms only when the patent and the clear are 
milled from the same wheat and by the same mill. 

Our task is to formulate a definition which will 
apply to all flours entitled to the name patent. Some 
are of the opinion that no definitions for patent and 
other flours can be formulated, because of overlapping 
of the grades and lack of sharp dividing lines between 
grades, while others contend that definitions and stand- 
ards can be made, with fixed chemical and physical 
constants. Let us briefly examine the views of each, 
and determine what is feasible. 


ASH CONTENT BASIS 


The ash content is often suggested as an index of a 
flour’s grade. Analyses of flours from different wheats 
milled iy recognized systems of milling show a range 
of crude ash of from .34 to more than .54 per cent, 
or an average of .45. We have learned from experi- 
ence that average composition cannot be taken as a 
basis for standards, as an average fails to include 
known products that are in no way adulterated or 
misbranded and are entitled to be included in a specific 
grade or class. The ash standard for patent flour 
would have to be high enough to admit all flours 
known to be reasonably well milled and entitled to 
the name patent. We might attempt to say that a 
flour with more than .55 per cent crude ash is not a 
patent flour. Such a statement would, I think, be 
correct, and would include patent flours of known high 
ash content, but how about the numerous flours with 
less than .55 per cent ash that are not patents? Fur- 
thermore, some of our strongest and best wheats are 
known to yield patent flours with maximum ash, and 
patent flours with low ash are not necessarily flours 
that command a premium for quality, unless they are 
known to produce a good quality of bread or other 
products. 

THE COURTS’ OPINION 


In commercial transactions, when the question arises 
as to whether a flour is a patent or not, and the courts 
have been asked to give an opinion, they have generally 
held ‘that in the manufacture of flour the miller re- 
moves a portion of lesser value known as low grade 
or second clear, while the patent is the more refined 
portion. The percentages of patent and low grade that 
can be manufactured from all wheats and by all mills 
are variable, and attempts to specify the amounts with- 
in narrow limits as a basis of flour definitions would 
not be feasible. 

The courts have, I think, laid the foundations as to 
what can be considered a suitable definition for patent 
flour. With the establishment of a definition of patent, 
then, definitions for other grades naturally follow as 
a sequence. When all the flour is recovered from the 
wheat after removal of feed, including red dog or red 
dog flour, the product is straight flour, or 100 per 
cent flour; when the second clear or low grade is re- 
moved, the product is a patent. In the manufacture 
of a patent, an intermediate product or first clear may 
also be removed. 

If a miller wishes to make a better patent than by 
removal of the second clear only, he is not restricted 
in any way from doing so. In other words, he is not 
limited to the removal of just the part mentioned. 
And this is in accord with established practice and 
with the well-known fact that there are different kinds 
of patents. Thus, we see, patent is a general term, 
and when applied in a general way any definition must 
be drawn so as to include all patents. All patents are 
alike in only one respect, namely, that in their manu- 
facture a portion known as low grade or second clear 
is removed, and is either sold as a separate product 
or forms a part of the feed. 


MOISTURE REGULATION 


Then, too, a definition of flour should have a mois- 
ture designation for weight regulatory purposes. The 
national food and drugs act and many state laws 
rightfully require that foods shall be labeled as to 
weight, etc. Regulation No. 26, national food and 
drugs act, provides that tolerances shall be allowed 
for discrepancies in weight “due exclusively to differ- 
ences in atmospheric conditions in various places and 
which. unavoidably result from the ordinary and cus- 





tomary exposure of the packages to evaporation or to 
the absorption of water.” Flour is exceedingly hyro- 
scopic, much more so than is ordinarily appreciated, 
and because of this property its weight and moisture 
content are prone to change. Such changes are natural 
and unavoidable, and, as noted, are recognized in the 
national food and drugs act. 


VARYING TEST METHODS 


Twenty years ago, the United States Department 
of Agriculture promulgated a 13% per cent maximum 
moisture standard for flour. As chemists, we are \vel] 
aware that in dealing with flour it is necessary to con- 
sider not only the percentage of moisture but the 
methods of procedure followed for its determination, 
All available records show that the data which were 
before the standards committee for its guidanc: in 
formulating the 13% per cent flour moisture stand ard 
were water-oven drying results. I will not go ‘nto 
the details of this question, which are given in a rep rt, 
“Wheat Flour, Its Weight and Moisture Conte it,” 
published by the Millers’ National Federation. 1: js 
not my purpose to discuss here the relative merit: of 
different methods for the determination of moist ire 
but I do desire to call attention to the well-known act 
that water oven drying, air oven 100 degrees C. 
and 105 degrees C., vacuum oven 100 degrees C. ind 
500 mm. mercury pressure all give different mois! ire 
results. These differences should be taken into acco int 
in applying the 13% per cent flour moisture rule w) ich 
is based on water oven drying. The Brown-D) vel 
method, which is the government’s standard for de er- 
mining the moisture in the wheat the miller purch: ses 
and uses, is also based on water oven drying. A 1}% 
per cent water oven result on flour is equivalent to 
about 15% per cent ordinary vacuum oven dry g. 
While the Brown-Duvel method is the standard for ‘he 
determination of moisture in cereals, other methods ire 
recognized and adjustment made by the United St: ‘es 
Department of Agriculture in its instructions given ‘or 
operation of the official moisture test method for gr iin 
and other substances, issued in July, 1922, as follo vs: 
“This in no way precludes the use of other methods 
of making moisture determination, so long as ‘he 
results are equivalent to or are corrected to conform 
to those secured by the standard method specified.” 

The fact that flour does not remain constant in 
either weight or moisture content was the subject of 
investigation by the United States Department of 
Agriculture as early as 1884. Dr. Crombie, of Kan-.s, 
some years ago suggested that tests be made by ‘he 
Kansas experiment station; and these tests showed t) at 
flour packed with as low as 10.58 per cent moist: re 
(vacuum desiccator) might lose 2 per cent or more in 
weight when in storage. Sanderson, of North Dakw'a, 
found that some packages in the same pile would giin 
while others would lose in weight. The city sealer of 
weights of La Crosse, Wisconsin, in 1916 found a ]\ss 
of from 2 lbs to 3 lbs 7 oz from 49-Ib packages of 
flour stored in winter in a warm, dry room for 30 da\s 


DRY WEIGHT BASIS 


In all flour weight variations the dry weight remais 
constant and there are no appreciable fluctuations in 
nutritive content, barring mechanical losses due ‘0 
sifting of flour from containers. Thus it is appare! 
that no tables of tolerance for weight fluctuations c: 
be formulated that will do justice alike to the c 
sumer and manufacturer and that will cover all co:- 
ditions arising in the commercial handling of flov’, 
unless they be based on dry matter weight. There ‘s 
only one way of interpreting and properly adjusti:¢ 
the weight declaration on a package of flour, name’, 
to use the dry matter weight. -Ninety-eight pounds 1t 
weight stamped on a flour package means not less thin 
84.77 lbs dry matter (water oven basis). If a floir 
is packed full weight, 98 Ibs net, and with not to exce:d 
13% per cent moisture, it makes no difference to t \¢ 
consumer if the flour dries out and weighs less thn 
98 Ibs or if it absorbs moisture and weighs more th n 
98 Ibs, for at all times it contains approximately t ic 
same dry matter weight. In making this statement it 
is assumed that the flour does not become unsour |. 
Should it do so, it then becomes subject to other sc - 
tions of the food and drugs act. 


MIXED FLOUR 


In the consideration of flour definitions and stan 
ards, it is to be noted that there is another nation! 
law, the mixed flour law, enacted by Congress in 18°) 
that establishes a standard for purity for flour | 
defining what is not flour. This law states that n 
other cereal, or other material, can be mixed or blende 
with the product made from wheat unless it is manu 
factured and labeled in accordance with the mixed flou 
law, and the penalty for violation is much more sever 
than for violation of the food and drugs act. Variou 
attempts have been made to repeal the mixed flour lav 
but millers generally have opposed its repeal. 

The United States grain standardization act of 191 
provides for the establishment of grades of whea' 
Weight per bushel, kind and amount of impurities i! 
the grain, moisture content and physical conditions an: 
soundness, are the chief features involved in the estab 
lishment of grades of wheat. No ash, protein, © 
fiber limitations are designated. 
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The. food and drugs act provides that the miller 
must stamp the net weight of the flour upon his pack- 
ages, and that the flour must be sound and unadul- 
terated. During cleaning of the wheat the impurities 
are removed, hence the flour is free from impurities 
such as are found in the grain. The miller cannot 
mix any row cereal or other material with his flour 
without violation of both the pure food and the mixed 
flour laws. He cannot mill his flour with more than 
13% per cent moisture (water oven basis) without 
violation of the flour standard promulgated in 1904. 
As a matter of fact, the miller in the conduct of his 
business for years has complied with all of the essen- 
tial features involved in the grain grading act. As to 
bread definitions and standards, moisture content, in- 
gredients used, and technique of manufacture form the 
basis of the definitions. No chemical constants as ash, 
protein and fiber are designated. 

NEW STANDARDS NOT NEEDED 

The miller is not exempted from doing anything 
required of the farmer, grain dealer or baker. The 
suggestion that flour standards are needed to round 
out the wheat grading standards and bread definitions 
and standards is unfounded. The old flour definition, 
formulated years ago, is in need of certain changes. 
If desired, definitions for individual flour grades, in 
hi re with processes of manufacture, may be made, 
but without any degree of accuracy if numerical ex- 
pressions are assumed for components. In the case 
of bread, a general definition is given for wheat bread, 
with a moisture limitation, but no definitions are 
atiempted for different kinds of bread, as Vienna, 
P illman, ete. So with flour, a general definition for 
clined flour, faulty in some respects, has for years been 
n use, but no special defi- 

‘ions for the different 
yvades, = 

If a food official sus- 
pects misbranding of flour, 
t 
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misuse of flour terms, 

- flour miller is often in 
a better position to offer 
an opinion than is a tech- 
nical chemist, since flour 
milling has not been re- 
duced to a chemical con- 
trol basis. I think food 
officials will find their state —_ Z 
millers’ associations and eS 7 * he 
the Millers’ National Fed- oS 
eration ready to advise and 
to assist to the utmost 
whenever any adulteration 
or misbranding of flour 
occurs. In the final analy- 
sis of the use of terms, it 
becomes a question what 
are recognized trade prac- 
tices as to the correct use 
of the terms applied to 
flour milling operations. 
In minor details the opin- 
ions of millers vary, as in 
other industries, but usu- 
ally such cases fall outside 
of the domain of the food 
and drugs act. 

It is pleasing to see so 
many state laws modeled 
after the national food and 
drugs act. This unifies 
manufacturing processes and labeling of products, and 
makes more efficient enforcement of the law. To have 
fundamentally different laws in the various states, and 
for a food product to be legal in one state and not 
in another, is an anomalous condition. Also, lack of 
uniform interpretation of laws, regulations and stand- 
ards often leads to confusion, and hence the necessity 
of generous co-operation on the part of all with a view 
of arriving at the correct solution of the problems 
involved. 

COURT RULINGS ON WEIGHT 

During the past year two decisions relative to flour 
and bread have been rendered which involved weight 
features. The Texas supreme court holds that a miller 
or dealer cannot be penalized where loss of moisture 
occurs in storage and consequently the flour shows pro- 
portionately less than its initial weight. A significant 
sentence of the decision relative to the flour’s loss of 
weight reads: “Its food value, however, was unim- 
paired.” And in the United States Supreme Court 
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decision rendering part of the Ne- 
braska state bread law unconstitu- 
tional, the same principle is involved, 
namely, that of variation in weight 
due to natural uncontrollable humid- 
ity and temperature conditions. The 
United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion states: “The lessening of weight 
of bread by evaporation during 24 
hours after baking does not reduce its 
food value.” 

It would seem that fluctuations in 
weight due to natural and unavoid- 
able gains or losses in moisture be- 
cause of changes in temperature and 
atmospheric conditions beyond the 
control of the manufacturer, and 
which do not affect the dry matter 
content of food value, are regarded 
by our courts as not a cause for penalization. 

If a flour does not come up to expectations in bak- 
ing results, it does not follow that it is mislabeled. 
Lack of high grade baking qualities does not neces- 
sarily mean that a flour is not a patent. Patents may 
lack baking value because of lack of this quality in 
the wheat, and in such cases no method of manufacture 
can overcome this lack of quality. 


BLEACHED FLOUR 


Another matter pertaining to the labeling of flour 
needs to be mentioned. In order to comply with the 


regulations of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in connection with the enforcement of the food 
and drugs act, a flour when bleached must be labeled 
to that effect, and no flour may be bleached or treated 
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in any way that may render its use injurious to health. 
As to the possibility of bleaching being used to enable 
flours to be given a higher grade rating than that to 
which they might otherwise be entitled, labeling prac- 
tically prevents such occurrences. The bleaching of a 
flour does not change inherent bread making qualities, 
and a lower grade of flour cannot be bleached so as 
to simulate or approach a higher grade. Bleaching 
simply effects a change in color, and grade distinctions 
depend upon other factors than color. When a straight 
grade is bleached it does not become a patent, it is 
simply a straight grade bleached flour. 

With enforcement of the labeling of bleached flour, 
possibilities of deception are remote, as the purchaser 
is thus informed as to the status of the flour, and he 
can exercise his choice as to the kind he wishes to 
purchase. To determine flours bleached by the Alsop 
process it is not always safe to depend entirely upon 
the Griess reaction. It is well, when in doubt, to 
extract the fat and note its degree of color; when the 
fat contains an appreciable amount 
of coloring matter, even with a fair 
nitrite reaction, it is evident that the 
flour is not bleached, as the coloring 
matter is not destroyed, and the ob- 
ject of bleaching is destruction of 
the coloring matter. 

After unbleached flours have been 
in storage for a month or so, the yel- 
low color is much less intense than 
in freshly milled flours, particularly 
those from new wheat. As to the de- 
tection of flours bleached by chlorine 
and other processes, I am not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the subject to 
discuss it. I believe, however, that 
when flours are bleached the require- 
ments as to labeling should be com- 
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plied with. Now that state and national laws and 
regulations have become uniform in dealing with 
bleached flour, trade and inspection features have be- 
come greatly simplified. 


FLOUR QUALITY MAINTAINED 


Flour is not easily adulterated. When appreciable 
amounts of other materials are mixed with flour, the 
character of the product is changed to such an extent 
as readily to lead to detection. No other material 
contains a gluten binder like that of wheat flour, and 
foreign materials mixed with flour affect the aggluti- 
nating properties. Trade competition among the 6,000 
millers of this country is so keen that any iitietdlion 
of flour could not be practiced without detection and 
exposure in trade channels. Millers realize that flour, 
so universally used as a 
food, must be free from 
adulteration, and even of 
suspicion of adulteration; 
foreign countries would 
use any rumor of adul- 
teration as a pretext to 
prevent the importation 
and sale of American flour, 
which would in turn re- 
duce the production of 
flour and tend to lower the 
farm price of wheat. 

Some years before the 
enactment of the national 
food and drugs act many 
millers united to form the 
Anti-Adulteration League, 
which. was very active in 
preventing mixtures of 
wheat flour with corn flour 
and corn starch, and the 
blends being sold as flour. 
This organization spon- 
sored the mixed flour law, 
which effectually prevent- 
ed the adulteration of 
flour. Later the Millers’ 
National Federation was 
formed, and has taken an 
active part in preventing 
flour adulteration. The 
stand which the American 
millers have taken against 
flour adulteration is thus 
noted in Bulletin No. 63, 
United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry, in discussing 
adulteration of foods: “Owing to the firm attitude 
taken by American millers, the adulteration of staple 
brands of flour is practically unknown.” And this is 
the status today. The miller has taken no backward 
step in maintaining the quality and purity of his 
product. 


A GATEWAY TO LATIN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 922.) 


in 1920. Then the advance set in again, and 1923 estab- 
lished a new high record of 2,757,000 bbls. The present 
year points to a total close to 3,000,000 bbls; in March, 
for instance, flour exports from the New Orleans cus- 
toms district were 244,000 bbls, and in April 232,000. 
In April, New Orleans was the second flour export 
port of the United States, being surpassed only by 
New York. 

The wheat export trade has, of course, shown much 
more striking variations. In 1910 it was negligible, 
export wheat shipments in that year amounting to only 
214,000 bus. From 1913 to 1917 the annual amounts 
ranged from 17 to 30 million bus; in 1918 and 1919 
they dropped materially, and then they shot suddenly 
up to the astonishing total of 55,894,000 bus in 1921. 
In that year, as also in 1920, New Orleans led all other 
wheat export ports by a wide margin. Then the move- 
ment slackened, so that wheat shipments from New 
Orleans in 1923 totaled only 11,535,000 bus. 

The interesting thing to note about these figures is 
this: that New Orleans is today exporting far more 
wheat in the form of flour than as wheat, In the first 
four months of 1924, the New Orleans customs district 
shipped abroad 929,000 bbls of flour and 528,000 bus 
of wheat; in other words, 89 per cent of its wheat 
exports were in the form of flour, and only 11 per 
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cent in the form of the raw material. In 
1923 the exports of wheat as flour formed 
52 per cent of the total. This fact is of 
special significance to the flour milling 
industry, for it shows how definitely the 
export trade of New Orleans is turning 
in its direction, and how the markets 
which it chiefly serves are open to the 
millers rather than to their chief com- 
petitors, the exporters of wheat. 


COLORADO 

Soft wheat flour values in this terri- 
tory have fallen 20c bbl. However, the 
soft wheat crop over the entire country 
is short this year, and millers look for 
that variety of wheat and flour to sell 
at a considerable premium over hard all 
the season. The crop of western soft 
wheat moved in good volume last week, 
but it encountered tremendous competi- 
tion, from Pacific Coast, Utah, Idaho, 
Colorado and eastern millers and, with 
such a demand existing, there was small 
chance for values working lower. 

Although buyers show conservatism in 
ordering flour for deferred shipment, a 
fair volume is booked on this basis and 
the quantity of orders received for im- 
mediate shipment is large enough to 
keep mills grinding at full capacity in 
most cases. Millers are holding to quo- 
tations where offers are received under 
the market, because they are firmly con- 
vinced that higher prices will prevail 
later in the year. 

Flour prices, Aug. 29, f.o.b., Ohio Riv- 
er: best patent $7.35@7.45, standard pat- 
ent $6.60@6.70, self-rising flour $7.60@ 
7.70, all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30 
days’ shipment. 

Although there is no advance in mill- 
feed prices, the market is holding its 
own in face of heavy supplies. Local 
demand is good, and outside buyers are 
more interested in Colorado bran than 
for several weeks. With these conditions 
existing, mills are able to dispose of sup- 
plies at $28 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $830, 
f.o.b., Colorado common points. White 
bran, $2 ton more. 





NOTES 

J. B. Pool, president J. B. Pool Flour 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. was a_ recent 
Denver visitor. 

Richard Irvin, of the Southwestern 
Flour and Feed Exchange, Phoenix, 
Ariz., was in Denver recently, buying 
wheat and barley from local companies. 

J. W. Boyd, of the Boyd-Pate Grain 
& Milling Co., Joplin, Mo., called at the 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, on his way 
home after a two weeks’ vacation in the 
Colorado Rockies. 

The Denver Grain Exchange will pre- 
sent a silver loving cup at the Colorado 
Seed Show, held at Colorado Springs, 
Nov. 11, for the best 10 ears of corn 
raised in the state. 

Colorado is well on the way toward 
completion of one of the best wheat har- 
vests in her history, the crop being in 
the neighborhood of 20,625,000 bus, all 
of very good quality. 





GULF EXPORTS OF FLOUR 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—Nearly 150,- 
000,000 Ibs of flour, originating princi- 
pally at mills of southwestern states, 
passed through the ports of Galveston 
and Houston during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, according to a report 
recently issued by the Galveston Board 
of Trade. The tonnage exceeded that of 
the previous year by nearly 50,000,000 
Ibs. Galveston flour exports totaled 
140,983,848 Ibs, compared with 91,250,- 
919 the year before, and those of Hous- 
ton totaled 6,847,751 Ibs, compared to 
none the previous year. 

Grain exports for the year showed a 
decided loss. The Galveston figures are 
4,540,214 bus, compared with 17,078,720 
the year before. Texas City grain ex- 
ports for the year were 519,000 bus, com- 
pared with 2,302,067 the year before. 

Of the flour exported from Galveston, 
1,180 lbs went to Liverpool, 6,942,925 to 
Bremen, 39,574,979 to Hamburg, 3,872,- 
740 to Scandinavian ports, 110,000 to 
Genoa, 183,917 to Barcelona, 91,391,508 
to Rotterdam, 602,000 to London, 3,108,- 
490 to Antwerp, 132,000 to Venice, 2,761,- 
200 to Trieste, 640,346 to Spanish ports. 





Russian dairies, located largely in Si- 
beria, are said to have increased in num- 
ber considerably since Jan. 1. 
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A MOSES 

Recently this office received a copy of 
a trade letter sent out by persons whose 
firm name indicates that they are operat- 
ing a mill, although in reality it is only 
a blending plant. The miller who sent 
in the letter commented on it: 

“Yea, verily, the day of the sooth- 
sayer, the prophet and the other wise men 
is not past. The Moses that the milling 
business has been looking for has been 
discovered. This wonderful. mill man- 
ager, who combines the wisdom of Solo- 
mon with an insight into the future of a 
world-renowned seer, is willing to place 
his remarkable ability and judgment at 
the disposal of the poor, innocent buy- 
ers.” 

But this time it is a Moses for buyers, 
not for millers. Here are some extracts 
from the letter: “You have seen the 
wheat market go wild in the last few 
weeks. It has practic ally been cornered 
because the harvest is more than a month 
late. Later on, this wheat is bound to 
move to market and prices will be lower. 
We think you will see these lower prices 
between Aug. 10 and Sept. 10, and then 
will be the time to book up your full 
fall requirements. No question but that 
prices will be higher again for the bal- 
ance of the crop year. 

“We think present prices are too high, 
except for emergency flour in small lots. 
Most every one is holding off for lower 
prices, and the only trouble is going to 
be that, when prices do get lower, there 
will be such a big demand for flour that 
the decline is likely to be stopped on 
short notice; and it might turn right 
around again and go up overnight. 

“Now here is our proposition: advise 
us by feturn mail how much flour you 
think you will use in 90 days. Let us 
book you that flour now, without setting 
the price. Leave it to us to set the price 
when the market looks like it is on bot- 
tom. We will guarantee it will be less 
than today’s price (July 23), and when 
we do finally fix the price we will guar- 
antee that price against further declines 
to date of shipment, so that you will be 
protected all around. If we have your 
order in hand, we can work quickly and 
cover on short notice; but if we had to 
wait two or three days to notify you, the 
market would likely react so fast that 
you would lose out.” 

Very simple. There is nothing to get 
excited about in this letter. So far as 
known, and a searching investigation has 
been made, it is put out by a concern 
of rather light financial responsibility, 
which would have considerable difficulty 
in making good on its guaranty on any 
considerable amount of flour if the mar- 
ket went off very much. Talk is cheap. 
Some trade may be captured by it, but it 
is hard to believe that this would be de- 
sirable business. These plays do happen 
on advancing markets. 

Of course it may be regrettable that 
even a comparatively light-weight con- 
cern, of little importance and influence 
and perhaps not enjoying the best stand- 
ing in the trade, should discredit itself 
by unsound and unbusinesslike proposi- 
tions, and lend what influence it has 
toward demoralization, when such an un- 
usual opportunity exists as at present 
for constructive work. But this is often 
the case. 

The small business man without much 
standing is frequently the greatest de- 
moralizer and disintegrating influence in 
the trade. It bears witness to his dire 
need for business, his want of success, 
and probably explains why he is small 
and will remain so. He has neither the 
foresight nor the courage to do business 
on sound lines. He doesn’t think straight. 
Such effusions as the present one cause 
only amusement or contempt, or amaze- 
ment at their stupidity. 


3 OLEDO 

Business with the mills is exceptionally 
good. Nobody is entitled to complain. 
It was a bit slow in getting started on 
the new crop, owing to the rapid advance 
that took place in wheat prices, but now 
is in full swing, with full-time operation 
in a number of cases, notably by all 
plants represented at Toledo. Produc- 
tion has been reduced somewhat, occa- 
sionally, on account of wet, humid 
weather. 

The outstanding feature of the busi- 
ness, certainly so far as soft wheat flour 
is concerned, is the absence of long de- 
ferred forward sales. By this is meant 
that buyers are not as a rule booking 
flour for delivery beyond 60 days, and 
yet full-time operation has been reached 
on that basis. Hard wheat flour sales 
have been made for a more extended 
period, but in only a few instances be- 
yond Jan. 1. It is a notorious fact that 
bread bakers are more inclined to pro- 
vide for at least part of their require- 
ments for a considerable time ahead, and 
it is in this trade that the longer book- 
ings appear. The general situation is 
healthy, and has not been cluttered up 
with a lot of forward bookings, as was 
the case a year ago. 

A fairly good export business has al- 
ready been done on soft winters, and 
further sales were made last week. The 
price was around 42s, Glasgow. There 
is every indication that this business is 
likely to continue with the mills which 
have had the forethought to keep their 
brands alive and their quality unimpaired 
or improved in United Kingdom mar- 
kets. There is even interest in some for- 
eign markets which have not been regu- 
lar buyers of soft wheat flour from this 
country. The outlook is promising. 

Clears are in much better position than 
a year ago; the market absorbs them 
more readily and at a satisfactory mar- 
gin, whereas last year they were fre- 
quently sold at a loss. Feed also, in 
spite of the increased production and 
the fact that it is somewhat off from the 
top in price, is moving into consumption 
as fast as made and at good values. Al- 
though reports on feed are somewhat 
conflicting, yet a number of mills report 
demand active and brisk, with prices 
showing a tendency to advance. Of 
course the corn situation is helping out 
feed. 

The crowning point of the whole busi- 
ness is the price situation. While there 
is no opportunity for profiteering, or ex- 
cessive and illegitimate profits, yet the 
margins are reasonable and satisfactory. 
It is clearly the miller’s own fault if he 
does not sell his production at a profit. 
Of course there has been some unsettle- 
ment due to recent conflicting crop re- 
ports and fluctuations up and down in 
the wheat market, but in spite of that 
fact business has forged ahead on a 
sound basis. This has been because 
stocks of flour had to be replenished. 

Farmers have been free sellers and 
millers liberal’ buyers of wheat. Many 
mill elevators were filled to capacity in 
the early movement when the wheat was 
coming without so much moisture. This 
turns out fortunately, because of late 
much damp wheat has been in evidence, 
and the millers do not dare to buy more 
of it than they can grind immediately. 
On this account some of them are not 
bidding so actively at present. One mill, 
which received a total of 80,000 bus from 
farmers on the entire crop last year, took 
in 55,000 bus from the same source this 
August. 

One miller whose elevator has a ca- 
pacity of 1,000,000 bus says it is full of 
wheat which will not test below 61 lbs. 
The wheat is of exceptional quality, 
about one per cent lower in protein than 
last year, and this is an advantage, as 
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there has been a tendency for soft wheat 
to run too strong. That accounts for 
the premium which white wheat had been 
bringing. 

As for the wheat situation, Canada 
again seems to be the preponderant and 
determining factor, occupying the center 
of the stage, and the market is sensitive 
and responsive to what is happening 
there. If she can come through with a 
crop of 300,000,000 bus, this amount, 
combined with the already indicated, if 
not assured, crop of the ‘United States 
will give this continent well over 1,000,- 
000,000 bus, and an abundant supply for 
export. With such a crop Canadian 
prices must either come down to the 
United States level or our prices go ip, 
because Canada requires comparatively 
little wheat for her mills. Hence all 
eyes are fastened on this situation, and 
it makes the buyers exceedingly cautious 
and keeps the volume of buying down, 
This is in reality a wholesome check «nd 
restraint on the business, and is helping 
to keep the situation unspoiled. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Aug. 29, at $6.10@¢ 50 
bbl, local springs $7.20@7.60 (old), «nd 
local hard winters $6.45, in 98's, f.o.)., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $29.75@30.25 ton, mixed feed 
$32.25, and middlings $33.25@33.75, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.23 | 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate poin's, 
Aug. 29. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toles, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 4° 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwe-t- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct of 

output acti, 
er ave 45,000 om) 
Previous week .....:...... 43,600 4 
OE ont on nee oue te . 44,400 9 
Two years ago ............ 35,500 7 
Three years ago ........... 4 2,700 6 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toleco, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per « 

Capacity Output of 

No. bblis bbls tiv 
Aug. 17-23 .... 23 141, 210 107,555 
Fear QHO.....+% 22 146,250 113,050 
Two years ago. 18 107,310 69,388 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the weck 
of Aug. 24-30, with comparisons: 
7Receipts— -—Shipments 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
716,700 214,200 54,270 41.91 
te ae 12,4 
594,500 319,800 115,380 136,770 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


ANALYSIS OF NEW WHEAT AND FLOUR 


The average gluten content of m 
soft wheat flour samples received froi 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan is 9.6 pcr 
cent, or about the same as last yeur. 
The samples show a greater range thin 
last vear, however; some sections show 
very high gluten content and others ver 
low. 

Samples that range above the averave 
in gluten content for the most part conie 
from southern Ohio and from Indian. 
It is not uncommon to get samples froin 
this section containing from 10 to 10.5 
per cent of gluten. Northern Ohio ai 
Indiana samples for the most part ranve 
from average to a little less than 9 per 
cent gluten, and samples containing \s 
low as 8.5 per cent are not uncommon 

Michigan new crop wheat samples are 
generally much less glutinous than ]::s! 
year, and more nearly normal for tic 
state. Flour from Michigan red whe it 
will probably average 9 per cent glute”, 
while the white wheats will run much 
lower. White wheat samples containiiz 
from 7 to 8 per cent gluten are nt 
unusual. 

The ash content of new crop flour sa!.\- 
ples in many instances runs very lo 
There have been more samples runniiz 
below .35 than ever before, and in son.« 
instances those low ash samples we'« 
marked straights, or 9.5 per cent flow 
This is indicative of -wheat of excelle:)! 
milling quality. 

The absorption of new flour samp): > 
is high, considering the gluten conte''. 
The baking quality of new samples i> 
generally good, and the gluten is strons 


and elastic. The new crop. standar( 
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shows up slightly stronger than the old. 
This is, of course, true only of the av- 
erages. While some millers have a 
stronger flour than last year’s, others 
will find it weaker. Michigan flour sam- 
ples are peculiar in that they yield a 
very lively dough and unusual loaf vol- 
ume, considering the gluten content. A 
little sprouted wheat in the milling mix- 
ture may account for this. 

Hard winter wheat flour samples show 
about the same range in gluten content 
as last year’s. The gluten is strong, and 
the flour has higher water absorption 
than the old crop. On the other hand the 
new flour does yield quite as lively dough 
as the old, and it is a little more difficult 
in some instances to get a good spring 
in the oven and produce large volume 
loaves. 

NOTES 


Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
is taking a vacation at Middle Bass 
Island, located in Lake Erie near Put- 
in-Bay. 

Norman S. Horton, Elkhart, Ind., is 
representing the Montana Flour Mills 
Co, Lewiston, Mont., in lower Michigan 
and northern Indiana. 


(he flour and feed store of Rudolph 
Acams, Toledo, was totally destroyed by 
fire Aug. 29. No announcement has been 
made as to resumption of the business. 


c. R. Anderson, manager Red River 
Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., called 
at this office Aug. 25. He was on his 
way East, and will stop again in Ohio 
ov his return. 

Sept. 17 has been tentatively fixed for 
a conference of millers of northern Ohio 
with the new president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, Sydney Anderson, 
at Toledo. Other conferences have been 
arranged, for Columbus, Sept. 18, and 
lansing, Mich., Sept. 16. 





EVANSVILLE 


Millers report last week very quiet, 
inquiries being fewer, and prices offered 
too low in most instances to be attrac- 
tive. Foreign inquiry was afflicted with 
the same disease, and for that reason 
business was not up to the standard. 
Millers were still paying $1.25 at mills 
and $1.23 at stations for wheat. Prices 
show a downward tendency. Quotations, 
hased Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots, Aug. 30: best patent, $7.75; 
straights, $5.75; Kansas, $7.25; spring, 
$8; clears, in jutes, first $5, second $4.75. 

Millfeed demand has slackened, and 
prices declined last week. Quotations, 
based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots, Aug. 30: bran, $29; mixed feed, $31; 
shorts, $32. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The receipt of shipping directions on 
old orders filed with Indianapolis millers 
some time ago was good last week in this 
territory, but the development of new 
business slumped slightly in comparison 
to that experienced by millers in two 
weeks previously. Prices remained up in 
most cases, and a tendency toward high- 
er levels was noticed, some even being 
advanced. 

Demand continues above normal, in 
spite of the decrease of the week, and 
millers are of the opinion that the next 
two months will be among the best of 
the season. Demand is widely scattered, 
and is appearing from spots that for- 
merly showed no evidence of desire to 
buy. The South especially has bought in 
good quantities. The output for the 
week, which ran above 13,000 bbls, was 
nearly 2,500 bbls in excess of the pro- 
duction of the week previous. 

The let-up experienced last week in 
the buying of flour was due somewhat, 
it was believed, to the steadily increasing 
premium on soft wheat. However, it is 
helieved the slump is only temporary. 
5o sure do millers seem that buying of 
flour will not slip back to any consid- 
erable degree they say they believe that, 
even if prices of grain slump a trifle, 
the buying of flour will not be affected 
to any extent. 

Stuff sold to the East, the volume of 
which was slightly larger than previously 
reported, is being consumed in that ter- 
ritory, and little is being exported. Prac- 
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tically no flour is being milled in In- 
dianapolis for use in exportation. 

Prices quoted by one miller on Aug. 
30 follow: soft winter wheat patents, 
$6.10@7.50; hard winter wheat patents, 
$6.35@7.15; spring wheat patents, $6.85 
@8. 

Feeds were quoted as follows on Aug. 
30: bran, $28.50@31; mixed feeds, $31@ 
35; middlings, $33.50@37.50. 

Grain was of fair quality and unusu- 
ally large volume, with the milling trade 
doing most of the buying. Bids for car 
lots of grain at the call of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 4144c to 
New York, Aug. 30: wheat, No. 2 red, 
$1.21@1.23; No. 2 hard, $1.13@1.15; corn, 
No. 2 white $1.13@1.15, No. 3 white 
$1.13@1.14; No. 2 yellow $1.15@1.16, No. 
3 yellow $1.14@1.15; No. 2 mixed $1.10 
@1.12, No. 3 mixed $1.09@1.11; oats, 
No. 2 white 48%@45c, No. 3 white 43 
@AAc. 

Output of flour mills in Indianapolis, 
with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BE, BORG 2. son cots sareeee 13,915 69 
Previous week ............ 11,448 57 
WOO GO 6-b00 6500 68 BRO 6 268 10,549 53 
TWO FOOTS OHO 2. cccccvces 11,563 58 


NOTES 


Mrs. Azbarina Abbott, aged 81, mother 
of McCrillus Abbott, a member of the 
Otwell Milling Co., is dead at her home 
in the southern part of the state. 


Fire recently destroyed the Kent 
(Ind.) Milling Co.’s plant. The fire, it 
is believed, resulted from a*hot box. The 
owners, Charles F. Renschler and Charles 
Wells, both of Madison, estimate their 
loss at $15,000. 

Curis O. Apion. 


NASHVILLE 


While there was some falling off in 
demand for flour from the Southeast last 
week, following the unsettled tone of 
the wheat market, business continued 
fairly active. Sales of small lots con- 
tinued brisk, and there were some scat- 
tering contracts for 1,000 to 2,500 bbls. 
However, the general tendency of the 
trade is to remain conservative. The 
volume of business is now running about 
up to the average for this period of the 
year. 

Flour was fairly well sustained, little 
change being noted in asking prices. 
Quotations at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.90@8.40; 
standard or regular patent, $7.40@7.60; 
straight patent, $6.80@7.15; first clears, 
$5.25@5.75. 

Rehandlers report a good flour trade 
in small lots, but contracting is quiet. 
Prices, Aug. 30: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$8@8.50; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $7@7.50. 

The wheat market shows a softening 
tendency. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, 
was quoted, Aug. 30, at $1.47@1.50. 

Millfeed is in good demand, with ‘a 
steady tone to the market. Quotations, 
Aug. 30: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $27 
@28; standard middlings or shorts, $31 
@33. 

No improvement is noted in the corn 
meal trade, with market easier. Prices, 
Aug. 30: bolted, in sacks, per cwt, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $2.95@3.05; unbolted, 
$2.85@2.95. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Avg. 17-88 ..cc.r. 169,020 112,321 66.4 
Previous week ... 164,520 105,882 64.3 
TORS QB cvcscqes 156,720 116,406 74.2 
Two years ago.... 193,020 124,918 64.7 
Three years ago.. 225,480 133,502 59.2 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 30 Aug. 23 

2. a. Sere 16,000 12,200 

WERE, WEED cbcecewecies 475,000 446,000 

oo | Peer ey ee 98,000 109,500 

Sy OE cc erp eres bea ee 400,000 338,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 291 cars. 

The flour mill of Rogers & Boyte, 
Dickson, Tenn., was damaged last week 


by a fire that destroyed adjacent prop- 
erty. 

The Cate Milling Co., near Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., which has been in financial em- 
barrassments, has been acquired by the 
J. H. Cate & Sons Co., which firm will 
soon resume operation of the plant. 


John K. McDowell has been appointed 
manager of the Birmingham, Ala., office 
of the Ballard & Ballard Co., millers, of 
Louisville, succeeding F. W. Bossault, 
who has resigned. Mr. Bossault will re- 
move to Atlanta, and engage in the 
flour trade there. 

Joun Lerper. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade has been moderately 
good for the past two weeks. Brokers 
and dealers are indicating better business 
by increasing purchases and _ booking 
some orders ahead. Prices are about 
steady to unchanged. Mills are offering 
rather freely. Stocks of flour are only 
moderate, but on the increase in antici- 
pation of better business in September. 

Wheat millfeeds are having a_ fair 
trade. Bran moved better last week un- 
der spot demand. Other feeds are in 
moderate demand. Stocks are sufficient, 
and keep about even with the trade. 
Some dealers are booking small orders 
cautiously. 

Hominy feed is very dull and the price 
slightly lower. 

Cottonseed meal trade is dull, but 
prices remain steady, as stocks of old 
meal are rather limited to oil mill stocks. 
Dairy trade is improved, due to ex- 
treme dry pasturage. 

Hay receipts are falling off, and have 
been rather light the past week. Prices 
have remained steady under light de- 
mand. Stocks are also light, with no 
hay on tracks. 

The weather has been extremely dry, 
producing a drouth and checking the 
full maturity of the crops, especially 
corn. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


PITTSBURGH 

More business was done last week in 
the flour market than for some time and 
the optimistic tone that prevailed was 
looked on by flour men as a forerunner 
of better business conditions. ‘The mar- 
ket is now in a healthy condition and 
more real interest is being evinced in 
purchases by bakers and other consum- 
ers. 

It is understood that in some instances 
spot stocks are rather light and have had 
the effect of forcing consumers into the 
market for their requirements. How- 
ever, some who bought did so only on 
the hand-to-mouth basis, betraying the 
hope that there would be a downward 
trend in prices. This hope is not shared 
by well-informed flour men, who are of 
the opinion that low-priced flour is not 
within the range of possibilities at this 
writing. 

Springs and hard and soft winters 
figured in the trading of the week. Hard 
winters were also in demand, with a 
good-sized order of Kansas flour being 
sold at a reported price of $6.30 in car- 
load lots. As a rule, most buyers, large 
and small, are inclined to move slowly 
in covering future needs. As far as the 
larger Pittsburgh commercial bakers are 
concerned, the bulk of them are well 
supplied with flour for at least three 
months ahead. 

Entire wheat flour and graham flour 
were in fair demand. Little new rye 
was offered. Macaroni manufacturers 
are still hesitant about coming into the 
market for big supplies of semolina, 
claiming that the price of semolina is too 
high, the average being 4%c lb. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 30: spring 
wheat first patent $7.75@8.25, standard 
patent $7@7.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.50, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.75, clears $6@6.75, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $5.50@5.75, bulk; 
pure white rye $5.65@5.90, pure medium 
rye $5.15@540, pure dark rye %$4.50@ 
4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed showed more activity, with 
bran easier and middlings higher. The 
demand for small lots was good. Quota- 
tions: standard middlings, $33.50@34.50; 
flour middlings, $388@39; spring wheat 
bran, $30.50@31.50; red dog, $45@46; 
linseed oil meal, $53.50; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein $55, 36 per 
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cent protein $51; dairy feed, 22 per cent 
protein $48, 16 per cent protein $39. 

Corn and corn products were rather 
active, with demand good. Quotations, 
Aug. 30: No. 2 yellow, shelled $1.34@ 
1.35; No. 3 yellow, $1.33@1.34. Oats, 
No. 2 white 574%@58%c, No. 3 white 
56% @57%e. 

NOTES 

The flour mill owned by Jeremiah 
Smith, near Shermans Dale, Pa., has been 
sold to Harrison Brownewell, who will 
take possession Nov. 1. 

The annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Millers’ Association will 
be held at Williamsport, Pa., Sept. 9-11. 
H. C. Patterson, Saltsburg, is president, 
and B. F. Isenberg, Huntingdon, secre- 
tary. “ 

Lightning striking the Star Flour Mill, 
near Gallipolis, Ohio, caused a fire that 
destroyed the mill, entailing a loss of 
$35,000. This mill was the oldest one on 
the Ohio River between Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati. 

Application to the United States dis- 
trict court has been made by Charles 
Koch & Co., flour merchants, for a de- 
cree of bankruptcy against F. W. Pow- 
ell, formerly engaged in business as a 
baker at 2228 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh. 

The first meeting of the creditors of 
Carl Sandow, trading as the Suburban 
Baking Co., Castle Shannon, Pa., bank- 
rupt, will be held on Sept. 9 at 9 a.m. 
in the office of Watson B. Adair, referee 
in bankruptcy, St. Nicholas Building, 
Pittsburgh. C. C. Lartvs. 


NORFOLK 

The flour market last week was de- 
cidedly unsettled but the sharp upturn 
in the market late in the week caused 
considerable buying. The Virginia mills 
and some small western ones were quot- 
ing straights and clears at $6.15@6.35, 
but no great volume of sales was re- 
corded. Bakers have not appeared ex- 
ceptionally anxious to supply their needs, 
although Kansas and northwestern mills 
have advanced from their low levels. 
Fancy winter patents were held at $6.95 
@740, standard patents $6.60@6.80, cot- 
ton basis; Kansas fancy family patents, 
$7.60@7.75; bakers patents, $7.15@7.35; 
northwestern springs, $7.75@8.40. 

Feed was rather scarce, and there ap- 
peared little demand, with no special 
changes in prices. Brokers reported 
business dull. Standard bran was quot- 
ed at $33@34, standard middlings $33.50 
@34, flour middlings $35@38, fancy win- 
ter flour middlings $38@40, and red dog 
P3@44. 

NOTES 

The first movement of the 1924 wheat 
crop has arrived at Norfolk from the 
Middle West. 

Garland Hobbs, general manager of 
the Merchants’ Bakery, Norfolk, is re- 
cuperating from a protracted illness. 

The city of Norfolk, through the port 
commission, will erect two 500,000-gallon 
steel molasses tanks on the city terminal 
property, at a cost of $25,000. They will 
be leased to the Southgate Molasses Co. 
for a period of 15 years, and Norfolk 
will begin participating heavily in the 
movement of molasses which the South- 
gate concern sells largely to manufac- 
turers of molasses feed. 

Opening of the North Carolina to- 
bacco market is awaited by jobbers, bro- 
kers and wholesalers with keen interest, 
because it is regarded as possibly the 
most important event in the year for 
the flour and feed brokers of this sec- 
tion. Norfolk distributors, whose terri- 
tory is largely in North Carolina, are 
carrying many North Carolina custom- 
ers on their books for large amounts, 
and the accounts will be liquidated main- 
ly through tobacco sales. 

Josepu A. Leste. 
CROP CONDITIONS IN POLAND 

Latest Polish crop reports state that 
the harvesting of rye has begun and that 
trial threshing will be completed in about 
10 days. The crops are generally ex- 
pected to be 25 per cent below last 
year’s high average. Wheat promises to 
equal last year’s yield. Barley is ex- 
pected to be good in quality, but lower 
than last year in quantity, as a result 
of insect ravages. Oats are similar to 
last year. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpvon, Aug. 13.—As time goes on, it 
becomes more and more evident that the 
advance has been overdone, and small 
wonder, when such big differences are 
shown in the bureau reports of America. 
In June we were told that the total 
American crop was estimated at 693,- 
000,000 bus, in July that the crop would 
be 740,000,000 bus, and now the August 
report is received, which estimates it at 
814,000,000 bus, an improvement in two 
months of 121,000,000 bus, amounting to 
over 17 per cent. As regards Canada, 
no one can deny that the crop will be 
much less than last year’s exceptional 
crop. This is emphasized by the Cana- 
dian official report, but even here, if we 
go back to last year, when the estimate 
was 380,000,000 bus, and 470,000,000 were 
harvested, there is a possibility that 
matters may not be as bad as they seem. 
The result of the threshing returns from 
the American winter wheat states has 
certainly been better than anticipated, 
both as regards quality and quantity, 
and the reports received in this market 
place the quality fully up to the high 
standard of 1914. 

From whatever angle one views the 
situation, if the crops of America and 
Canada are taken together, it is more 
than probable that, combined, their ex- 
port capacity will be fully up to last 
year’s quantities. It is true that the 
carry-over at the end of next year may 
be reduced, but the two countries can 
ship the goods, if the need arises, so 
that there can be no possibility of any 
real shortage between now and the har- 
vesting of the Argentine crop. With 
the harvest in Argentina still four 
months off, much must depend upon the 
weather. There have certainly been 
some scare reports received, but it is 
to be noted that the Plate shippers of 
the best standing do not put their name 
to these, one firm going so far as to say 
that it pays no attention to these re- 
ports, as it considers the wheat plant 
could stand another month of dr 
weather. Since this report was received, 
reliable information has come to hand 
that heavy rains have fallen in the prov- 
inces of Santa Fe and Buenos Aires, 
which should put a large proportion of 
the wheat area in good shape. 

Price changes during the past week in 
the option markets of Canada and Amer- 
ica show little change, and that against 
buyers, but on the other hand Liverpool 
shows a decline of over a penny per 100 
Ibs. All wheat sales reported today are 
lower on the week, and flour cables also 
show a decline. Under the circumstances 
it is no wonder that the flour trade is 
quiet, with almost a negligible demand 
on the spot, and this in spite of small 
stocks. It was a very nasty jar for the 
trade when the London millers reduced 
their official price for straight run flour 
2s sack on Aug. 11, which once more 
made imported flour less competitive. 
Many importers consider that the volume 
of trade done by the London millers two 
months ago was not fully ——— 
for it is reported that there has been a 
very large amount of London made flour 
resold by bakers during the past week, 
flour which had been bought during early 
June for delivery within 60 days, and 
which the baker in many cases simply 
has not room to take in. It shows the 
baker a good profit, amounting to about 
5s sack, and he naturally wishes to re- 
sell, otherwise the miller cancels the 
contracts, and the profit is lost. 

Canadian mills cabled offers. of ex- 
_ —_ today at 42s 6d, c.i.f., for 

Asia -September shipment from. the 
sea ut no business is reported. 
Importers were willing to accept equal 
to 42s, cif. for parcels on the spot 


. 


and near at hand, although a few held 
out for higher prices than these. But 
whatever the price, sales are few and 
far between. Canadian top patents are 
offered by cable at 44s 6d@45s 6d, ac- 
cording to quality, with equivalent dis- 
counts for parcels on the way. Kansas 
flours are offered more freely, but prices 
are about unchanged from last week. 
Good quality export patents can be 
bought at 42s 6d, and clears at about 
40s. Australian flour was sold today at 
42s 6d, ex-store, which is 6d decline from 
the best of the week. Shippers’ cable 
prices are very firm, as much as 44s, 
c.i.f., being asked in some cases. Need- 
less to say there are no buyers in London 
at such a figure, particularly with the 
English harvest so near at hand, so that 
the possibility of fresh business must 
now wait for the new crop offers. 

Minneapolis low grades are reported 
Ps rome at about 28s 6d, cif. The 
London millers, by reducing their official 
price for straight run flour 2s per 280 
Ibs, to 46s 6d, delivered, thereby auto- 
matically reduce their selling price to 
the baker to 45s 6d, which is equal to 
41s 6d, c.i.f., while for September-Oc- 
tober delivery a further reduction of 6d 
would be made. 

The price of bread was advanced %d 
per 4-lb loaf on Aug. 11—not 1d, as was 
anticipated. More than one baker re- 
marked the strange fact that when an 
advance was made in the price of bread, 
it so frequently happened that the mill- 
ers reduced the price of flour. On this 
occasion the millers rushed into print, 
giving as their reasons for the reduction 
the increased quantity of wheat available. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


There has been a distinct increase in 
the arrivals of flour during the past 
week, but they are still well below the 
average. The quantities are given in 
sacks of 280 lbs each: United States 
5,730, Canada, 7,999, Australia 2,800, In- 
dia 1,050, Continent 1,532. 


WHEAT PRICES 


There has been a further marked de- 
cline to report this week, which applies 
to all descriptions. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba for August shipment has been sold 
from 58s 9d down to 58s 6d, and for 
October-November from 57s down to 
56s 744d. No. 2 northern Manitoba for 
first half September sold at 56s 9d, and 
No. 3 at 55s 9d. No. 2 hard winters for 
August sold at 52s@52s 3d, and for 
September-October at 52s 3d, Australian 
afloat offers at 55s 6d, and August ship- 
ment at 56s. Choice white Karachi on 
passage sold at 54s and July-August at 
54s 144d. Rosafe, 6344-lb, offers afloat 
at 54s, for July-August at 54s 9d, and 
January-February (new) at 52s 6d. Ba- 
ruso, 63%-lb, arrived, sold at 52s 6d, 
August sold at 53s, while January-Feb- 
ruary (new crop) offers at 51s 6d. 


A good demand has prevailed for offal 
during the past week, and prices are firm 
with advances asked in some cases. Lon- 
don milled bran is dearer at £7 10s, 
while middlings are held for £9 10s, 
both per ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards are 
dearer on passage, with sellers at £7 
10s, c.i.f., but more distant shipments 
are unchanged at £7 10s for October- 
December, with August-September the 
turn dearer at the same figure. Fanc 
Plate middlings are dearer at £9 7s 
shippin ship 

market is lower on the 
week, om to resellers offering more 
freely. The spot value is nominal at 
£22 7s 6d, with sellers of afloat parcels 
and for June-July at the same price, for 
July-August £22 5s has been taken with 
further sellers, for August-September 


- 

there are sellers at £22 2s 6d. Bold 
Bombay shows a smart decline, there be- 
ing sellers for both July-August and 
August-September at £22 12s 6d. Plate 
on passage is nominal at £20 3s 9d. 
For July-August £20 2s 6d has been 
paid, while for August-September and 
September-October there are sellers at 
£20 3s 9d. Hull quotes lower prices on 
the week, at about London parity, with 
January-Februa at £18 17s 6d. 

The cottons market is dull, with 
prices moving slightly in buyers’ "favor. 
August-September shipment to London 
is nominal at £11, while the spot value 
at Hull is also nominal at £11, with 
August-September offering at £10 1lés. 
Egyptian (black) is easier, with London 
spot value £13 12s 6d, nominal, and Sep- 
tember at £13 2s 6d. In Hull the spot 
value is 2s 6d less than London, with 
September (new) quoted at £12 18s 9d. 


OATMEAL 


Trade in oatmeal at present seems to 
be mostly in the hands of the London 
millers, who are still prepared to supply 
their customers at about £17 ton, ex- 
mill. The small quantity of imported 
meal is meeting a slow demand at about 
this figure. Cable offers received during 
the week are reported to be some shill- 
ings above values here, and it appears 
that prices must be reduced if any real 
trade is to be done. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TARIFF 


Some very strong protectionist pro- 
posals have been made to the new South 
African government by a committee of 
the Trades Union Congress as a means 
of eliminating unemployment among 
white men in South Africa. The com- 
mittee advocates that higher duties 
should be placed on clothing, machinery, 
tools, including agricultural implements; 
that all railway and other state require- 
ments should be manufactured in South 
Africa; the establishment of state owned 
woolen mills, and the development of the 
diamond cutting and motor coach build- 
ing industries. These recommendations 
are not taken seriously, but some in- 
crease in the present duties is consid- 
ered inevitable. 


LONDON’S VISITORS 


During the month of August London 
is always described as dull and empty. 
It is true that August is the popular 
holiday month, for the schools close their 
doors at the end of July and set their 
young captives free for four to seven 
weeks, and so there is a great exodus to 
the seaside. The great social season of 
London also terminates at the end of 
July, and gay society men and women 
retire to their country houses and estates 
to shoot, to fish and to enjoy the numer- 
ous delights of country life in England. 
On Aug. 12, which has been dubbed the 
Festival of st. Grouse, the shooting sea- 
son in Scotland starts and many pil- 
grims make their way to that fair land 
not only to shoot but also to ply the 
fishing rod, — the golf club, clamber 
up its heights and sail its smiling waters. 

Meanwhile the streets of London ap- 
pear as busy and thronged as ever, and 
it is only the blasé who can ever de- 
scribe the town as dull. It absolutely 
scintillates with attractions and pleas- 
ures of every kind. It is stated that this 
August, while 10 are leaving London 14 
enter, and never in its history has it 
been such a vortex for the holiday mak- 
er. Of course the main attraction is the 
Empire Exhibition, which completed 
its record of 10,000,000 visitors the other 


ay. 

= every town and village in the 
British Isles people are — their way 
to London, many of whom have never 
before visited the capital, and peoples 


of every clime and tongue rub should:rs 
with them in its streets. According to 
statistics there are at present no less 
than 157,000 visitors from oversea in 
London, and America contributes ‘he 
largest contingent by many thousan'ls, 
topping the list with 33,000, France co n- 
ing second and Australia third. ‘he 
favorite places of interest outside ‘he 
exhibition are Westminster Abbey, 5t. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Zoological Garde is, 
Hampton Court and Kew Garde.s. 
London is, indeed, calling admirers frm 
near and far these days. 


Liverpool Trade Quiet 

LiverPpoot, Aug. 13.—The trade in i: 1- 
ported flour is quiet, the demand chie: y 
being of a retail character for sm. |I 
quantities offered on spot. Manito a 
export patents are quoted at 48s 3d, aid 
top patents at 46s, August- Septemb:r 
shipment, but no fresh Gasleses is r-- 

ower. New hard winters for Septe: \- 

r shipment are being offered at 4s 
6d, but without attracting buyers. 

The demand for wheat in the pa-t 
week was quiet, and prices sagged, tc 
market being influenced by the high r 
value of sterling in America. Shipmen's 
have again been on the small side, bit 
the total is larger than in the correspon |- 
ing week last season. The floating su - 
ply to Europe has further decrease |, 
but there is more on passage to this 
country direct. Yesterday there wis 
pressure on our markets to sell new 
American hard winters, 51s 444d having 
been taken for September shipment io 
Liverpool, but the price closed about 
44d over this figure, or 1s 14d lower 
on the week. Manitobas are Is 6d¢ 
Is 9d, and Plate wheat about Is, lower 
on the week. Indian wheat was soil 
yesterday at 54s for shipment, which 
about Is lower. Chilean wheat is 9:1 
lower, Australian Is@1s 6d, but there 
is very little inquiry for either descrij)- 
tion. American winters, owing to their 
comparative cheapness, command most 
attention. 





SCOTLAND 

Griascow, Aug. 11.—There has been | 
considerable decline in prices, but very 
little business doing, and buyers are i: - 
clined to hold off as long as they po- 
sibly can. The American bureau repo:', 
showing a surplus in Kansas and Mi:- 
nesota, leads the trade to believe that, 
with the improved Canadian repor'., 
supplies will not be so bad after a, 
and the position will prove the rece: t 
rise unjustifiable. 

American winter wheat millers hae 
been inclined to meet buyers, but Kai - 
sas millers continue firm in their view. 
American winter wheat patents were o - 
fered at 48s 6d, c.i.f.. Kansas patents t 
43s, Kansas clears at 41s, Canadian tp 
grades at 44s 94@45s, Canadian expo t 
patents at 48s 3d, Canadian winters ‘t 
40s 6d@43s, and Australians on sp . 
at 40s, for shipment at 41s 6d@42s. T! 
difficulty is to attract buyers, the bu- - 
ness done being only from hand °? 
mouth. 

Buyers feel that with ample supplic 
here, another fortnight should brin: 
easier prices. Wheat is selling a goo! 
deal cheaper than flour, and, according- 
ly, the home millers are getting whateve« 
business is passing. The home mills ar 
asking equal to 48s, 46s and 44s for the 
different grades. 


IRELAND 
Betrast, Aug. 11.—There has been 
bit of a setback in the price of flou’. 
both for shipment and on spot, and ther’ 
is no doubt that among b ers and cor- 
sumers generally there is a weaker fee'- 
ing. Shipment prices have eased a litt!: 
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all round, and this has caused importers 
with flour to sell to take a much weaker 
view of the market, although the feel- 
ing prevails that prices will not come 
down to the level obtaining previous to 
the advance. 

Short Manitoba patents, which a week 
ago were quoted 47s 6d, Belfast or Dub- 
lin, have been sold at 46s 6d, Belfast, and 
this for particularly good flour under 
mill’s own brand. Other brands have 
been quoted. 6d, and in some instances 
Is, less than these figures, but the 
amount of business done was exceedingly 
small. On spot sellers would possibly 
take 46s 6d@47s, delivered, for high 
grade short Manitobas. Export patents 
have also been weaker and some very 
good flours have been sold here and there 
in small lots on a basis of 43s 6d, net, 
cif. Belfast, and the same price Dub- 
lin, while 48s was accepted toward the 
close of the week for another little lot, 
and one miller cabled as low as 42s 9d, 
net, c.i.f., either port, without attract- 
ing buyers. Kansas patents have been 
very much in evidence and are looked 
on now as very good competitive value. 
One miller did some business in a very 
fine short patent at 42s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and the same price Dublin, for 
August shipment from seaboard. The 
parcels were small and bought more with 
the idea of making a beginning in this 
class of flour. Some Kansas export pat- 
enis were offered and bought, it is un- 
derstood, at 1s less than these figures. 

Minneapolis flours are dear, one mill 
wanting as high as 49s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, another 48s, which is quite out of 
line as compared with either Manitoba 
or Kansas flours. On the other hand, 
there are importers willing to sell as 
low as 48s, landed, Belfast or Dublin, 
and these prices are being made, though 
only in small lots and retail quantities, as 
the larger buyers are not in the market 
for shipment. American soft winters 
are lower in price, nearer the home mill- 
ers figure. A very good soft patent was 
offered at 43s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, while another mill wanted 44s. 
Business at present is impossible owing 
to the fact that buyers have booked 
themselves up with home milled flours at 
much cheaper prices. Home made soft 
flour can still be bought at about 45s, 
delivered terms. 

Oatmeal is still keeping very firm, 
with large fluctuations in prices. There 
are mills offering rolled oats for ship- 
ment at 47s 6d, and medium cut oat- 
meal at 45s, per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast. 
On the other hand, there are sellers for 
August-September shipment of Canadian 
as low as 42@43s per 280 lbs for flake 
and 42s for medium. Some business has 
been done at these figures, and there 
have also been considerable lots of me- 
dium oatmeal changing hands at as low 
as 40s. The general tendency of the 
trade is to await developments, and busi- 
ness can only be done by those who have 
meal secured at cheaper prices. 

All classes of feedingstuffs are dear- 
er, and home made white bran cannot be 
bought under £10 ton for the finer qual- 
ities and £9 10s for cheaper grades. 
All classes of pollards are dearer as 
well, and the general tendency of mill 
offals is in an upward direction. Some 
business has been done in Australian 
bran for autumn shipment at a figure 
which would enable the seller to take 
about £10 ton. The demand is good, 
and apparently any movement in price 
is hound to be upward, Stocks are non- 
existent at present, buyers simply work- 
ing from hand to mouth. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterpam, Aug. 11.—The better ten- 
dency reported last week continued, and 
during the earlier part of the week there 
was sufficient animation to lead to some 
business, but when, later on, the quo- 
tations began to give way, a want of 
confidence became manifest, the position 
being viewed as uncertain and calling 
for careful action. 

The position locally is such that mas- 
ter bakers, who to some extent have been 
taking up such purchases as were still 
open for delivery, find themselves now 
bound to pay the higher prices being 
asked, which, naturally, they are re- 
luctant to do. Therefore they are buy- 
ing from day to day, so to speak, with 
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a view to watching the movements of 
the market. 

As the home mills, with fair supplies 
of material on hand, take care to keep 
below the parity of American mills, it 
can be understood that importers find 
it hard to put through fresh sales for 
forward shipment. A couple of transac- 
tions were reported early in the week 
and previous to the subsequent decline 
of quotations, on a basis of 19.35 florins 
for winter hard wheat straight flour, and 
of 20.50 florins for winter hard wheat 
patent, which, compared with 19@19.50 
florins quoted at the same time by the 
home mills, was considered a high price, 
but the mill in question, it should be re- 
marked, is one of very good repute and 
always in a position to command about 
25 Dutch cents above the quotations of 
other mills. 

The price for local flour of home 
origin was weaker towards the close 
of last week, which tendency has con- 
tinued, so that as against the price quot- 
ed above, present prices range 18.75@ 
19.25 florins, or 15 American cents per 
220 lbs lower on the week. 

The weather has turned fine and warm, 
which means improving prospects for the 
home crops already promising well, but 
which does not help to create a better 
feeling or better demand. The consump- 
tion, moreover, is at the lowest during 
this month, and the smaller demand for 
flour is getting a further setback by the 
increased cost of the household loaf, 
which has been raised about 10 per cent. 
This is actually below the advance in 
flour prices, but the master bakers did 
not care to make it more, fearing a fur- 
ther setback in the demand for bread. 

Arrivals have been light and are being 
disposed of quickly. As can be under- 
stood, stocks of American flour are very 
small, but as conditions are at present 
it does not look as if importers and 
dealers will be able to entertain fresh 
business unless American offers prove 
more in line with the quotations of the 
home commodity. As against today’s 
home values, it would prove possible to 
effect some sales for prompt shipment 
on a basis of 18.50 florins for straight 
flour and 19.50 florins for patent grade, 
but such sales would still remain within 
narrow limits, as the position is con- 
sidered too uncertain to operate on a 
wider basis. 

There has been some demand for flour 
from the German Rhine provinces, but 
prices were too high to lead to business. 


GERMANY 

Hamevurc, Aug. 8.—Since the German 
government removed export restrictions 
on grain and grain products for export 
the price of German flour has jumped 
about 10 per cent, placing it on an even 
basis with the world’s market. This has 
been instrumental in causing consumers 
to look more than ever to American and 
Canadian flour. The American and Ca- 
nadian flour which has been on spot is 
now practically absorbed, so that bak- 
ers and flour dealers are buying first 
clears at a higher price than they paid 
three weeks ago for patents. Due to 
the phenomenal rise in prices of both 
American and Canadian flour there has 
been very little bought for forward shij- 
ment, as practically all the importers 
have lost money on their importations. 
Inasmuch as the belief is firm here that 
America and Canada are artificially 
firm, due to this being a presidential 
year, all importers are afraid of a sud- 
den drop in prices which would cause an- 
other catastrophe such as the one which 
they have just gone through. 

Kansas patents are offering at $7.35@ 
7.50, with few buyers, while Canadian 
patents are about 30c higher. There is 
a good demand for all grades on spot, 
but only for patents for shipment, and 
then only for quick shipment. 


HUNGARY 

Buparest, Aug. 1.—Since my last re- 
port, dated July 7, a considerable de- 
terioration of the cereal crops has taken 
place. The development of kernels was 
unfortunately checked by intense heat, 
and the damage caused by unfavorable 
weather and insects and rust is worse 
than anticipated. The threshing is dis- 
appointing, especially in the Theiss dis- 
trict. Owing to the shriveling of ker- 
nels the yield has been curtailed to a 


considerable extent. According to the 
latest estimate of our agricultural of- 
fice, dated July 26, the prospective yields 
are now as follows, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


1924 1923 
WORE wc esse rhewes ‘ 53,985 64,830 
SEs 64-9 5 06.0:05 649400088 488 24,490 28,760 
MNUON cc catecvceseneene .. 16,070 24,570 
TD cacnctsecnecaarsduats 19,361 25,460 


Owing to the unsatisfactory crop yield, 
and in sympathy with the firmness rul- 
ing in the international wheat market, 
cereal and flour prices have experienced 
a very sharp rise. On the Budapest 
Corn Exchange the following prices are 
quoted per bushel, exchange being cal- 
culated at 80,000 crowns to the dollar: 
wheat $1.50, rye $1.25, barley $1.15, oats 
$1.20, corn $1.25. 

The amalgamation contract between 
the Budapest mills, which was in force 
for four years, has not been renewed. 
Therefore, Budapest mills are now 
working independent of each other as 
regards the purchase of grist and the 
sale of their products, the pre-war prac- 
tice having been restored. The average 
prices quoted now by Budapest mills 
are as follows, per sack of 280 lbs: top 
grades $11.90, cooking flours $11.20, 
bread flours $10.60. 

Although the foreign loan obtained by 
Hungary resulted in a relative stabiliza- 
tion of the Hungarian crown currency, 
prices are continually rising, which is 
due to the unsatisfactory crop result. 
The rise, as compared with prices three 
weeks ago, amounts to 40 per cent. 

The official estimate of the cereal 
crops, as pointed out above, is in ac- 
cordance with private estimates. The 
wheat and rye crop is likely to turn out 
about 78,400,000 bus. The carry-over 
from last year’s crop is sufficient to cov- 
er requirements for seed. The home 
consumption, 5.5 bus of wheat and rye 
per capita for 8,000,000 consumers, 
amounts to 44,000,000 bus, and the quan- 
tity to be reserved for next year’s seed 
requirements to 13,000,000 bus; thus the 
crop result would leave a surplus of 
about 20,000,000 bus of wheat and rye, 
provided threshing brings no | disap- 
pointments. 

The weather having turned rainy and 
cool, prospects of the corn crop have 
materially improved. Nevertheless, the 
tendency of the grain market continues 
firm, as it is influenced first and fore- 
most by the news arriving from over-sea 
markets and also by unsatisfactory crops 
of the neighboring countries. So it can 
be predicted with almost certainty that 
in the coming cereal year prices will 
remain on a high level. 

Beno Scuwarz. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Bupaprest, Aug. 1.—The new wheat 
crop, as regards yield and quality, is 
showing considerable differences in the 
various provinces of the kingdom. In 
the chief wheat growing region, the so- 
called Bacska, which formerly belonged 
to Hungary and now is called the Voivo- 
dina, the wheat yield is not likely to 
exceed 18 bus per acre, while the natural 
weight varies between 60 and 62 Ibs, ad- 
mixture 2@3 per cent. 

Owing to foggy weather during the 
period of ripening, wheat has lost color 
in many places. In Old Servia the crop 
result is still less satisfactory. In the 
days preceding harvest the condition of 
the wheat deteriorated by fog and rain- 
fall. The natural weight is low, the ad- 
mixture higher than normal. In_ the 
Posavina, the most important wheat 
growing district of Bosnia, “forced rip- 
ening” has reduced the yield and quali- 
ties are poor. On the whole, the wheat 
crop of Jugoslavia shows a deficiency of 
25 per cent as compared with last year’s 
yield. A _ reliable forecast cannot be 
made, because threshing is not yet fin- 
ished. 

In view of the unsatisfactory crop re- 
sults obtained in Hungary and Rou- 
mania, the wheat crop of Jugoslavia has 
a special importance from the point of 
view of the importing requirements of 
central Europe. Hungary, having per- 
mitted the temporary admission of for- 
eign wheats, takes much interest in 
Jugoslavian wheats, and owing to the 
neighborhood of the Bdcska district, 
Budapest mills are best situated to buy 
Jugoslavian wheats from Danubian and 
Theiss points. Also Slovakian mills have 
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begun to purchase Bdcska wheats at 
1.60 Czecho crowns, delivered Bratis- 
lawa, and Austria also shows consider- 
able interest. Therefore, the importance 
of Jugoslavian wheats this cereal year 
is greater than usual and, consequently, 
prices are steadily rising. A difficulty in 
respect to the export of wheat consists 
in the monetary scarcity which prevails 
in Jugoslavia and prevents exporters 
purchasing wheat on a large scale, while 
the National Bank grants but moderate 
export credits. 
Beno Scuwarz. 


ROUMANIA 

Buparest, Aug. 1.—According to re- 
ports received from various districts of 
the country, this year’s wheat crop is 
likely to give an unsatisfactory yield. 
In the districts of Ilfow, Jalomita, Olt, 
Covurlui and Moldavia, as well as in 
Bessarabia, the average yield in wheat 
is estimated at 3.3 kilos per pogon, which 
means 10.4 bus per acre. This remains 
much behind the yield of the 1923 crop. 
In the districts of Vlasca, Teleorman, 
Romanati and Arges prospects are some- 
what better, and in Dolj the relatively 
best yield is expected. Bessarabia, where 
a very fine wheat crop was harvested in 
1923, reports that many fields had to 
be replowed and the yield is not likely 
to exceed home requirements. 

On the whole, the wheat crop of Great 
Roumania is estimated at about 65@70 
per cent of last year. With the excep- 
tion of Dolj and Mehedinti, the natural 
weight is low. The important district 
of Craiova complains of a poor yield, 
which is estimated at about 40 per cent 
of the crop harvested in 1923, the nat- 
ural weight not exceeding 59@60 lbs bu. 

The opinion prevailing in milling cir- 
cles is that in the new cereal year Rou- 
mania will have no export surplus in 
wheat, and there is much talk of pro- 
hibiting export, but the government 
shows no disposition to take such a step 
for fear of thereby discouraging farm- 
ers, which would exert a disadvantageous 
effect as regards the extent of the wheat 
area of the next cereal year. The price 
of the new wheat is about 650@720 lei 
per 220 lbs, delivered in Danubian sta- 
tions. 

The crop damage is very important 
and the deterioration of crop prospects, 
which in April were favorable enough, 
is due to the drouth which prevailed 
throughout May. The scattered rainfall 
in June could not make good the pre- 
vious damage. 

The rapid rise in wheat prices, caused 
by the poor crop and the firm tendency 
of the international market, is likely to 
lead to a new regulation as regards ex- 
port duties rather than to the prohibi- 
tion of cereal exports. The government 
intends raising the wheat export duty 
to 45,000 lei per carload of 100 qtls, but 
it remains to be seen if the export duty 
on flour will be likewise raised. 

Beno Scuwarz. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Buparest, Aug. 1.—Harvesting is in 
full swing, and threshing results are dis- 
appointing, especially in Slovakia, which 
is the chief wheat producing district of 
the republic. Violent storms have laid 
both wheat and rye in Slovakia, and 
the yield is proving much behind that of 
the previous year, the deficiency being 
estimated at about 60 per cent. Gen- 
erally speaking, the condition of wheat 
is better than that of rye. Prospects in 
Bohemia and Moravia, where wheat pro- 
duction is more intense and climate less 
whimsical, are somewhat better, but big 
imports are foreseen for the coming ce- 
real year. It is yet too early to venture 
a forecast in figures, as harvesting in 
the northern parts of Bohemia is not 
yet finished. 

Despite the unsatisfactory crop re- 
sult, the Prague grain market is slow to 
follow the movement of the international 
wheat market, because traders and im- 
porters, induced by the precariousness 
of economic conditions, remain reserved 
in their attitude. Home grown wheat 
is quoted at 200 Czecho crowns per 220 
Ibs, and no purchases are being made 
of foreign wheats, except for inferior 
German wheats, the export of which is 
now permitted to a limited extent, these 
having been bought at 173 crowns deliv- 
ered at the frontier station Tetschen. 
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Old crop rye is quoted at 155 crowns, 
Russian rye at the same price. 

The introduction of the intended pro- 
tective duty on grain and flour has been 
put off, because the poor crop yield and 
the firm tendency ruling in the interna- 
tional: market are likely to create a high 
level of prices and under such circum- 
stances it would not be reasonable to 
render prices still higher. The same con- 
sideration has also induced the Austrian 
government to abstain from the intro- 
duction of the entry duty on cereals and 
flours, which already seemed to be an 
accomplished fact. The government of 
Czechoslovakia still refuses to grant im- 
port licenses for Hungarian flour, but 
in face of the high level of American 
prices it is probable that it will yield 
to the pressure of import requirements, 
the more so as, owing to silting, naviga- 
tion on the River Elbe has become very 
difficult, wherefore American arrivals 
are perforce subject to dear railway 
transport from Hamburg to Czechoslo- 
vakian points. The decline in the im- 
port of foreign flours is due also to the 
scarcity of money prevailing in Czecho- 
slovakia; even old and important im- 
port firms are unable to procure funds 
required for the importation of big lots 
of foreign flour. 

In sympathy with high corn prices, the 
quotation for American lard has risen 
to 13.20@13.40 crowns, delivered Tet- 
schen, Beno ScuHwarz. 





CONDITION OF CORN CROP 
HELD GENERALLY FAVORABLE 


The American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion has received the following reports 
from members as to the condition of the 
corn crop in various sections as of Aug. 
25: 

C. A. Godfrey, Beaver Valley Milling 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa: We are havin 
wonderful corn weather at present an 
should frost hold off until after Oct. 1, 
there is going to be a whole lot of good 
sound corn. 

Edward S. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills, 
Omaha, Neb: We can report improved 
corn crop conditions, because the past 
week has been the most seasonable so far 
experienced since the corn was planted 
in May. 

B. M. Ford, Ford Flour & Feed Co., 
Lincoln, Neb: Southeastern Nebraska 
has had almost ideal corn maturing 
weather the past 10 days. Reports from 
country elevators in our section indicate 
a prospective yield of from 100 to 110 
per cent of last year’s crop. 

J. W. Craver, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo: Weather the last week 
has been very warm, just the kind need- 
ed to mature the crop. We get reports 
of the unpromising conditions, but every 
one I have talked to who is in a position 
to judge intelligently, seems to be of the 
opinion that corn has made good prog- 
ress the last few weeks throughout this 
territory. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III: 
About one third of the corn crop in 
this locality is very good. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill: Present prospects are for a 60 per 
cent crop in this territory. 

F. K. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co: Up to the first of this month 
the prospect for growing corn on fairly 
large acreage looked very bad, but the 
improvement in the last three weeks has 
been marked, and if it continues through 
the harvest, it looks like we will have 
one of the best crops of corn in several 
years. 

Frank T. O’Neal, Holland-O’Neal 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo: At this 
time, the growing crop is at least 35 
per cent better than the average condi- 
tion at this time of the year for the 
past 10 years. 

H. H. Corman, Elevator Milling Co., 
Springfield, Ill: The middle and south 
central part of the state has a good 
crop of corn. The northern part is three 
weeks late. The eastern part of the 
state is fair to poor. 

J. M. Hammond, Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, Neb: In our imme- 
diate vicinity, we have had considerable 
hot, dry weather during the last several 
days, so much so that the corn is firing 
near the ground somewhat and causing 
some little expression of fear on the 
part of farmers. 
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NEW YORK 

A feature of the market last week was 
the further purchase, by some of the 
large bakers, of good lines of flour. In 
the preceding week they were reported 
as having purchased about 100,000 bbls, 
and last week the amount was larger. 
Much of this buying, however, went to 
the mills direct, so it was impossible to 
learn just what amount had been bought, 
but it was an evidence that this class of 
trade felt that present prices were worth 
taking advantage of. The rest of the 
New York buyers were not inclined to 
take on flour for future shipment. They 
continued to buy, of course, for prompt 
shipment for immediate needs, and in 
view of their policy of keeping only small 
stocks on hand awaiting a _ noticeable 
drop, this resulted in a good business in 
small lots all the time. 

All in all, the flour men here are cheer- 
ful, as August was a good month for 
nearly all of them; some report it better 
than last year, others the best so far this 
year, and they are generally optimistic 
over the outlook. There will probably be 
no more purchases by the larger bakers 
for several weeks, but the smaller trade 
should continue to take on flour as they 
have been doing for the past few weeks. 

Before the rise in the market last 
week, sales of good flour were made 
about 35c below other prices for a sim- 
ilar grade, that is, spring standard pat- 
ents were at $6.75@6.85, while the av- 
erage price was $7.10@7.25. At the close 
of the week, however, all prices stiffened 
up and the range for this grade was $7 
@7.50, and buyers grew additionally cau- 
tious in making bids. Clears were ex- 
tremely high, and while several mill rep- 
resentatives stated that the range was 
$6@6.25, it seemed that the mills with 
any to offer held considerably higher, 
some of them being up to $6.70@6.75, 
quite in line with other prices on stand- 
ard patents. 

It was also difficult to get the higher 
prices asked by some mills from the 
Southwest, for while there were offers 
at $6.15 (sales even reported at $6), the 
well-known brands were $6.50@6.85. 
When spring and Kansas prices are that 
near together, the “springs” usually con- 
trol this market. 

While actual export business last week 
was a little more quiet, sales of small 
lots continued, and more or less freight 
room was booked. For the preceding 
week, clearances from New York 
amounted to 133,316 sacks and 430 bbls. 
From Monday to Friday of last week 
106,017 sacks were shipped, going prin- 
cipally to the Near East, with some to 
Germany, Scandinavia and United King- 
dom ports. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent $7.50@8.40, standard patents $7@ 
7.40, clear $6@6.75; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.50, straight $6.15@7, clears 
$5.90@6.45; rye, $5@5.75,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 203,723 bbls; exports, 100,617. 


WHEAT 


Prices toward the close of the week 
were higher. Buying by commission 
houses was fairly active, and there was 
a moderate export business. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.41; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.56; No. 1 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.381%4; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.53%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.36. Receipts, 909,000 
bus; exports, 893,444. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market was extremely sus- 
ceptible to crop reports, and with just a 
report of cooler weather in the West, 
prices went higher, with active trading. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.38; No. 2 


mixed, $1.36. 
ports, 2,000. 

Oats prices were higher, in sympathy 
with corn and aiso on more general buy- 
ing. Quotations: No. 2 white, 5944@60c; 
No. 3 white, 5844@59c. Receipts, 422,- 
000 bus; exports, 253,601. 


NOTES 


Receipts, 24,500 bus; ex- 


Ernest Brewer spent several days last 
week on the coast of Maine. 

Cars of flour on spot last week were 
813; same period a year ago, 1,054. 

“W. C. Duncan, export manager Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has returned from 
Canada. 

A. C. Bernet, treasurer Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, was 
in New York Aug. 28. 

At the meeting of the flour club in the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club, Sept. 
9, a report on the Buffalo convention will 
be given by the delegates. 

George Silver has recently taken on 
Warren P. White, formerly with the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. office here, to sell 
the products of the Wells (Minn.) Flour 
Mills in the metropolitan district. 

C. W. Band, vice president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., arrived 
in New York on the Aquitania, after a 
nine months’ trip through Europe. He 
visited the leading flour markets abroad, 
and says the outlook for business there is 
very encouraging. 

The largest grain tonnage booking 
made here since the war was the recent 
chartering by the Norris Grain Co. of 
the Dutch steamer Tjibesar for a cargo 
of 60 carloads, with three additional car- 
loads at the shipper’s option, from the 
Gulf to Antwerp. The cargo will run 
to nearly 500,000 bus. 


Brooklyn shippers have filed complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regarding freight rates between New 
England cities and points within the free 
lighterage limits of New York harbor as 
against rates between New York piers 
and Brooklyn terminals and New Eng- 
land cities. A hearing will be held next 
month. 


Among out-of-town millers visiting 
New York last week were C. R. McClave, 
president Montana Flour Mills Co., Lew- 
istown; F. C. Cornell, secretary Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, Mont- 
real; Charles Ritz, Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, and E. Donald Stuart, 
traffic manager Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 
Ltd., Montreal. 


With regard to an increase in the duty 
on flour going into Constantinople, the 
Raymond-Hadley Co. has received ad- 
vice from a correspondent there that this 
is to be increased 12 times. The former 
tariff of 95 piasters per 100 kilos had 
been increased five times, making the 
amount 475, but after Sept. 1 it will be 
1,140 piasters. The rate on wheat has 
also been increased, but not to so great 
an extent. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market was unsettled last 
week by -fluctuations in wheat, and limits 
in some cases were reduced 15@25c bbl. 
At the decline a few fair-sized purchases 
were made by the larger bakers, but most 
of the smaller ones continued to buy 
from hand to mouth. Stocks in the hands 
of jobbers and bakers are small. Re- 
ceipts for the week were 11,788,094 lbs 
in sacks. Exports, 580 sacks to London, 
1,947 to Leith, 3,998 to Hamburg, 5,766 
to Glasgow, 1,000 to Belfast, and 1,000 
to Liverpool. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks: spring first patents 
$7.90@8.25, standard patent $7.50@8.25, 
first clear $6.60@7.35; hard winter short 
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patent $7.25@7.75, straight $6.75@7.25; 
soft winter straight, $5.90@6.75; rye 
flour, $5.50@5.75. , 

Millfeed was quiet, but with small sup- 
plies prices generally were steadily held. 
Quotations in car lots, per ton: spring 
bran, $33.50@34.50; soft winter bran, 
$34@34.50; hard winter bran, $83@33.50; 
standard middlings, $33.50@34.50; flour 
middlings, $38@40; red dog, $43@44. 

The wheat market was irregular, clus- 
ing at a net decline of lc. There was 
little trading. Receipts were 294,(\87 
bus; exports, 399,999; stock, 1,184,420, 
Quotations, car lots for export: No. 2 
red winter $1.31146@1.32%4, No. 3 $1.25% 
@1.29%, No. 4 $1.264%4@1.27%, No 5 
$1.23%4@1.24%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.2314%6@1.24%, No. 3 $1.201.@ 
1.21%, No. 4 $1.18%@1.19%, No. 5 
$1.1544@1.16%. 

Corn was in small supply and quiet. 
The market ruled firm and 3c higler. 
Receipts were 33,393 bus; stock, 30,('19. 
Quotations, car lots for local trade: No. 
2 yellow, $1.35@1.36; No. 3 yellow, $1.33 
@1.34. 

Corn products ruled firm under a fair 
jobbing demand and influenced by ‘he 
strength of raw material. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granula'ed 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.4:@ 
3.55; yellow and white table meal, fancy, 
$3.45@3.55; pearl hominy and grits, $3 45 
@3.55. 

Supplies of oats were small, but ‘\e- 
mand was slow and prices eased off ’c. 
Receipts were 95,173 bus; stock, 109,2° 2. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 61@62c;  o. 
3 white, 60@6lc. 

Oatmeal was quiet and easier in sy n- 
pathy with the downward movement of 
oats. Business was mostly at $3.80 | er 
100-lb sack. 

Samus S. Danrets 


BOSTON 

The feature of the local flour trace 
last week was the sales of Nebraska p :t- 
ents to the New England wholesale g:0- 
cery trade, aggregating between 3,(\0 
and 4,000 bbls, at a range of $7@7. 5, 
in cotton. 

Except for the above, demand ivr 
flour has been quiet. A great many 
buyers believe that prices will go much 
lower, and feel that nothing is to be list 
by waiting until wheat and flour pric:s 
are more settled. A few of the larve 
buyers are showing a disposition to ta\e 
advantage of any material break in 
prices, and an occasional good-sized «'- 
der has been F moe by them. Few ordes 
for distant delivery have been reporte:| 

An encouraging feature is the urgen y 
shown for prompt shipment of orde's 
already placed. It is evident that mo-t 
buyers have waited until the last mome:'! 
before renewing supplies. Retaile:-’ 
stocks, not only in Boston, but in oth 
New England cities and towns, are smi |, 
the demand from the consuming trac 
just about equaling the daily arrivals. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, \t 
the close of last week: spring paten'-, 
special short $8.50@8.75, standard pi - 
ents $7.35@8.35, first clears $5.60@6.2 ):; 
hard winter patents, $6.60@7.50; so't 
winter patents $6.60@7.50, straight $6.10 
@6.65, clear $5.50@6.30. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston duri' “ 
the seven days ending Aug. 30, with coi - 
parisons: 


-Receipts—, -—Stocks 
1924 1923 1924 16-3 


Flour bbis.... 47,730 20,355 ..... .. 
Wheat, bus.. 1,000 BY | ere 75, 
Cerm, BUB..06s cccce So RP ee 3, 
Oats, bus..... 33,650 38 370 5,695 28, 
Rye, BUBi.cc.e cocce 43,240 ..... °° 
DAstey, BAB... cseve 18,200 ..... 19, 
Millfeed, tons. Se” o#eds <Giegnse es 
Corn meal, bbis 400 GE neces 


DN in dev cdedscavies e 90,1 
PD ceo Sth eenders x 643,9 
0 rss x 22,7! 
SE ED wecccccc cage ke . 203.5 
PE EP Wik cot owees 008 — 72,5 
A Pee seal 20,0 


Millfeed, tons ............ 1! 
Corn meal, bbis 
Oatmeal, cases 
Oatmeal, sacks 
Receivers reported a slow demand fi 
wheat feeds last week, with the marke 
lower on all grades. ‘Other feeds wer 
also easier, with a quiet demand. Qu° 
tations: spring bran, prompt shipmen'. 
$32@32.25; winter bran, $32.25 for hard 
and $32.50@32.75 for soft; middling 
$34.50@35 for standard, with flour a‘ 
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$38@38.50; mixed feed, $35.50@40; red 
dog, $45; gluten feed, $47.95; gluten 
meal, $59.70; hominy feed, $48; stock 
feed, $46; oat hulls, reground, $21; cot- 
tonseed meal, $46.25@55; linseed meal, 
$52.50,—all in 100’s. 

Corn meal was lower last week, with 
a slow demand. Granulated yellow was 
quoted at $3.10, bolted yellow $3.05, and 
feeding meal and cracked corn $2.70, all 
in 100’s. Oatmeal was also lower at $3.25 
for rolled and $8.56 for cut and ground, 
in 90-lb sacks. The rye flour market was 
lower the first of the week, but a shade 
firmer at the close. Choice white patent 
was quoted at $5.50@5.75 bbl, with 
standard patent at $5.25@5.40 and 
straights about 1l5c less. 


NOTES 


The Japco Baking Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., with $15,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated. 

During August 2,830 bbls flour were 
shipped from Portland, Oregon, to Bos- 
ton, for local consumption. 

he first sales of new crop semolina 
this season were made last week in this 
m.'ket, between 5,000 and 6,000 bbls be- 
in; disposed of at 4@4%c |b, bulk. 

\bout 20 employees of the Charles M. 
C.< Co., feed distributors, Boston, had 
thir annual picnic, Aug. 28, at the camp 
of Charles M. Cox, president of the com- 
pany, North Reading, Mass. 

sertram Garfield Learned, for many 
years a flour salesman, died at his home 
in Quincy, Aug. 29. He was 55 years 
oli, and died within a few hours of his 
brother, Clarence E. Learned, of Hyde 
P: rk, Mass. 

The Fluor Spar sailed for London 
during the week with 4,000 sacks Cana- 
dian flour, and the Deuel for Hamburg, 
having as part cargo 100 carloads Cana- 
disn flour in bond. There were no ex- 
ports of grain from Boston to United 
Kingdom or continental ports during 
August. 

The Massachusetts Baking Co., which 
recently took over the plant of the Gro- 
ccs’ Baking Co., Boston, is enlarging the 
Hartford plant by the installation of 
new machinery and ovens, a new shipping 
room and extending the buildings. It is 
also improving its Boston plant in Rox- 
bury, bringing it more up to date. 

Louis W. DePass. 
BUFFALO 

Buyers show pronounced interest in 
flour for their near-by requirements, but 
are not disposed to purchase for more 
than 30 to 60 days. The result is there 
have been substantial sales for prompt 
and near-by shipment, but little activity 
for directions to be received after Oc- 
tober. 

Che trade did not like the old carry- 
ing charge clause and sellers here are of 
the opinion that the new provisions may 
prove a serious drawback, at least tem- 
porarily, to sales. 

Bakers are buying in good-sized lots, 
and macaroni manufacturers have cov- 
ered their requirements for September 
and in some instances for October. 
There is a disposition by bakers to sell 
their products at a profit and not to cut 
each other’s throats by ruinous price 
competition. Last week those supply- 
ing the Jewish trade here increased the 
price of their 214-lb loaves to 30c, an 
advance of 4c, and the 1-lb loaf to 10c. 

There have been price increases in the 
smaller communities, but Buffalo bak- 
ers have made no change and contem- 
plate none at this time, with the excep- 
tion of the foregoing group. 

Macaroni men also have partly elimi- 
nated their price war, and have increased 
the Buffalo wholesale price to 6c, an 
advance of 1c lb. It is not at all unlike- 
ly that another advance will be reported 
in the near future. The manufacturers 
of this product, which is of considerable 
Importance in Buffalo, have purchased 
Semolinas quite heavily at the ruling 
quotations of 3%c Ib, bulk, Buffalo. 

Both northwestern and Kansas pat- 
ents advanced 10@15c on Aug. 29, but 
the bulk of the buying had been done 
earlier, and the increase apparently had 
little effect on sales. 

That flour demand is better than in- 
terviews with the trade would indicate 
is shown by the fact that Buffalo pro- 
duction week before last was the highest 
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for recent months, while northwestern 
and southwestern mills had good ship- 
ments on old contracts made lpcally. 

Buffalo quotations, Aug. 30: spring 
patents, fancy $7.90@8.20, standard 
$7.40@7.80, first clear $6.50@6.75; south- 
western patents, fancy $7.10@7.30, stand- 
ard $6.70@6.80; rye, pure white $5.25@ 
5.40, dark $5@5.20; semolina, 3%c lb, 
bulk, Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with weekly 
capacity as noted, with comparisons, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 24-30 ...... 187,500 140,001 73 
Previous week ... 187,500 156,426 84 
VORP BO .ccccece 166,500 103,449 62 
Two years ago... 166,500 156,550 94 


Demand for millfeeds, although not 
of large proportions, is steady, and scar- 
city of supplies, especially locally pro- 
duced grades, has held the market very 
firm. Buffalo mills on Aug. 30 quoted 
$28 on bran and $30.50 on middlings. 
They have no great tonnage to offer of 
either. Western bran, lake-and-rail, was 
quoted at $32.50, Boston, and middlings 
at $34.50, both for prompt and future 
shipment. 

The 43 per cent grade of cottonseed 
meal was quoted Aug. 30 at $52.75@53 
both for prompt and for October, No- 
vember and December. Other grades 
were: 41 per cent $51.25, 36 per cent 
$48.50, all Boston basis, northern route. 

Gluten advanced $1 to $42.90, local, or 
$45.90, Boston. 

Last week there was a marked in- 
crease in grain receipts from upper lake 
ports, wheat brought to Buffalo eleva- 
tors totaling 4,683,961 bus. There were 
20 cargoes received, all but three of more 
than 200,000 bus. Corn receipts in the 
same period totaled 150,000 bus, oats 
135,000, rye 115,000, and barley 253,241. 

Grain in store and afloat here last 
week: wheat, American 3,959,882 bus, 
Canadian 1,137,603; corn, American, 684,- 
474; oats, American 324,585, Canadian 
2,515,572; barley, American 32,879, Ca- 
nadian 4,057; rye, American 1,934,708, 
Canadian 485,559. 

Rail receipts in the same _ period: 
wheat, 120 cars; corn, 69; rye, 1; barley, 
3; oats, 242; feed, 14. 

The week was a fairly active one on 
the Corn Exchange, with millers buying 
some wheat in spite of their preference 
to await increased receipts of new spring 
before placing their major contracts. 
Sales were reported on Aug. 29 on a 
basis of $1.32% for No. 1 and No. 2 red, 
both grades being sold at the same price. 
Corn receipts were light, and there were 
no offerings at the week end, although 
there was a good inquiry. There was a 
heavy movement of oats. Cash sales at 
last week’s close were on this basis: No. 
2 white 54c, No. 3 white 53@53%c, No. 
4 white 52c. Cash barley closed 1c low- 
er, with offerings of 46-lb malting grades 
at 91c, c.i.f., being posted. Sellers asked 
3c under December for Buffalo rye at 
the close, with no sales reported. 


NOTES 


Oscar Moore, secretary Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., called on T. 
S. Banks, eastern sales representative, 
on Aug. 29. 

Flour shippers have filed a formal 
protest with the Pennsylvania public 
service commission against the proposed 
abandonment of the Coudersport & Port 
Allegany Railway. 

A contract for straightening and 
deepening the Buffalo River channel 
from Babcock to Seneca Street has been 
awarded to the Cleveland Engineering 
Construction Co., and will cost $280,000. 
The work is to be completed by the fall 
of 1925. 

The Birkett Mills, Penn Yan, has 
elected W. W. Miller president, A. L. 
Bailey vice president, P. G. Schumacher 
secretary, and Warren Clark treasurer. 
It is understood Mr. Bailey, Mr. Clark, 
G. A. Wentworth and Mr. Schumacher 
have purchased a substantial interest in 
the company. 

George P. Urban’s fine horses again 

ave a good account of themselves at the 

amburg fair last week. In a single 
day’s competition the Urban animals 
captured two firsts and two seconds in 
classes in which competition was un- 
usually keen. They also took other 
prizes. 


Buffalo’s marine and elevator interests 
will be well represented at the fifteenth 
annual convention of the New York 
State Waterways Association, to be held 
in Ithaca, Sept. 5-6. Senator Henry W. 
Hill, who has represented these interests 
in many waterways matters, is president 
of the association this year. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour sold fairly well on the early 
break of last week, but after that prices 
began to stiffen and demand took a walk, 
though wheat closed the week little dif- 
ferent from the previous Saturday. As 
usual, the mills were quick to advance 
and slow to reduce, but they had to come 
to the buyers if they wanted to do busi- 
ness. Probably the best sellers of the 
week were hard winters, springs and 
near-by soft winter straights, in the or- 
der named, with the trade in most cases 
buying only to meet requirements for the 
next 30 to 60 days, as it could see noth- 
ing to be gained in carrying stock or 
anticipating needs at this level, with the 
visible piling up the way it is. Having 
failed to kill either the home or Canadian 
wheat crop, however, the yappers are 
liable to spring something sudden and 
startling on the gullible when least ex- 
pected regarding the Argentine crop, for 
instance. 

The “champeen” agent who has been 
doing such a wonderful business in sell- 
ing North Dakota flour to out-of-town 
trade at good premiums over his local 
competitors added further to his laurels 
last week by booking 700 bbls of his 
perfection quality from new wheat for 
October-November shipment at $7.50, 
cotton! The only thing that saves the 
face of the local agents in this connec- 
tion is that the “champeen” is making 
his sales in outside territory, and not 
in this market. 

Closing prices, Aug. 30, car lots, per 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $7.50@7.75, 
standard patent $7@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $6.60@6.85, straight $6.10@ 
6.35; soft winter short patent $6.40@ 
6.65, straight (near-by) $5.65@5.90; rye 
flour, white $5.40@5.65, dark $4.55@4.80. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring pat- 
ent, $8.65; winter patent, $7.45; winter 
straight, $6.95. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
36,592 bbls, 19,419 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 9,231 
bbls. 

City mills ran full time on old sales, 
but reported current demand quiet. They 
reduced flour 10@20c bbl and feed $1 


ton. 

Millfeed showed little variation, and 
was largely nominal and inactive. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 30, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $32@33; soft winter bran, 
$33@34; standard middlings, $33.50@34; 
flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, 43@ 
44; city mills’ middlings, $33.50. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
slightly firmer but quiet, closing on Aug. 
30: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.36%4; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.28; Sep- 
tember, $1.28; new southern on grade: 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.27; No. 3, 
$1.24; No. 4, $1.20; No. 5, $1.16; range 
for week of new southern by sample, 
$1.15@1.27. 

Of the 391,701 bus wheat received here 
last week, 390,792, mostly domestic, went 
to export elevators. Exports were 343,- 
653 bus, 15,977 of which were Canadian. 
Stocks were 968,652 bus, 932,947 domestic 
and 35,705 Canadian. Receipts of new 
southern wheat from July 3 to Aug. 30, 
964,275 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Aug. 30: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.35; oats, 
No. 2 white, new, domestic, 58c; rye, No. 
2, spot, 99c. 

NOTES 


Receipts of millfeed at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 were 7,677 tons, as 
against 10,479 last year. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.60 bu; domestic wheat, $1.45; corn, 
$1.50; rye, $1.10; barley, $1.10; oats, 75c. 

Invitations are out for the marriage 
of Miss Roberta Cockrill Laudeman and 
J. Ross Myers, Jr., to take place at the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church on 
Sept. 17. The bridegroom-to-be is the 
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junior member of the firm of J. Ross 
Myers & Son, leading flour merchants of 
this city. 

Donald F. Washburn, local traffic man- 
ager United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Harry M. Sklar, formerly represent- 
ing in this market the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis, has joined 
the selling forces of White & Co., lead- 
ing flour distributors and exporters. 

Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded Richard L. Groff, representing the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. and 
Stuart Williams Rider, assistant sales 
manager Cannon Valley Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Maryland millers on ’change last week 
were Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, Westminster; H. A. Kline, 
president Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
Mount Airy; S. P. F. Kline and Augus- 
tus R. Selby, president and manager, 
respectively, Liberty Milling Co., Ger- 
mantown. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to Sept. 1, 894,586 bbls; same time last 
year, 864,653. Flour exports from Jan. 
1 to Sept. 1, 333,207 bbls; same time last 
year, 366,058. Grain receipts from Jan. 
1 to Sept. 1, 15,685,760 bus; same time 
last year, 34,611,317. Grain exports from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 14,923,672 bus; same 
time last year, 36,060,029. 

Mrs. Sarah Rosalie Macgill, wife of 
the late Richard G. Macgill, for many 
years president and active head of the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the 
Patapsco Flouring Mills, established in 
1774, died at her home in Ellicott City, 
Md., on Aug. 27. Mrs. Macgill also was 
the mother of the late Charles C. Macgill, 
who succeeded his uncle, Patrick H. 
Macgill, as president of the Gambrill 
company. She is survived by a daughter 
and one son, Richard G. Macgill, Jr., 
formerly vice president of the milling 
concern of historic origin. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

The decline in hard wheat prices, with 
flour following, destroyed what little 
confidence there was in the. market early 
last week, and buying was restricted 
and all for early delivery. The interest 
that was noted a fortnight ago on sales 
for delivery well along into the fall dis- 
appeared. 

While some mills made concessions of 
35@40c bbl on the higher grades, little 
business was booked at the low point. 
With the firming of the market and most 
mills marking prices up 10c, the trade 
bought the bulk of its immediate needs. 
Stocks in most cases were short, and a 
fair amount of business was anticipated 
without much delay. Clears were prac- 
tically sold out, with some mills con- 
tracted to Sept. 15. 

Range of hard wheat flours on Aug. 
30: patents, $8.30@8.50 bbl, cotton 98’s 
car lots, Boston; local $8.25@8.50, with 
some mills holding at $9 on small lots; 
bakers patent, $7.90, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $8; straights, $8.75, most- 
ly local; first clears, $6.60, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.75; low grade, 
$4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Nominally, prices were lower on soft 
wheat, but farmers refused to budge 
from the earlier levels of $1.35 bu to a 
shade more on new wheat, or around 
$1.50 for what little old was still to be 
had. That put winter wheat millers here 
in the dilemma of firm flour prices on a 
market that was generally considered 
weak. The trade refused to buy except 
in a small way and for immediate needs. 
The result was a light output of soft 
wheat flour, with the total but little over 
60 per cent of the previous week. Mills 
mostly asked $7@7.20 bbl for winter 
straights, basis cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7.40@7.50. Entire wheat 
was lower at $7.65@7.75 bbl, and graham 
firm at $6.80, both basis cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston, but with shipments in 
mixed cars. 

Rye flour dragged last week. There 
was little rye to be had. Seedsmen dom- 
inated the market, paying fancy prices. 
Mills had little booked, and the output 
of flour sank to small proportions. Some 
mills made concessions of 15@20c bbl, 
asking $6.10@6.20 bbl for best light 
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brands in cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 

Some mills advanced millfeed prices 
$1 ton, but they were sold ahead and 
probably did it to protect themselves. 
Mills generally had no trouble to move 
all their middlings, but bran was slow, 
with some accumulation. Probably the 
light output saved prices from a cut. 
Farmers were quite generally threshing, 
and fodder corn was big enough to piece 
out other feed, so there was less demand 
from that quarter. Most shipments were 
in mixed cars. Range of prices, Aug. 
30: spring bran, $32.50@33.50 ton, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $33; 
winter bran, $33@34, sacked, mostly mill 
door; spring middlings, $36.50@37, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; 
winter middlings, $36@37, sacked, most- 
ly mill door. 

Jobbers distributing western millfeeds 
in this district reported fair sales for 
early delivery, but little interest was 
shown in forward sales. Standard bran 
was offered at $33.50 ton, and standard 
middlings at $35.50, both sacked, mixed 
cars, Rochester rate points. Rye feed 
was closely sold out, with prices firm 
at $32@33 ton, mostly local. 

Corn meal was steady at $54 ton, and 
ground oats $3 lower at $44, both sacked, 
local delivery. Ground oats were lower 
at $42 ton, a cut of $3. Gluten meal 
slightly higher at $48.50 ton; hominy up 
50c at $49.50; oil meal steady at $52, and 
cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, was of- 
fered at $52, all sacked, less than car 
lots, Rochester rates. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PS 3 Pre eer eee ee 5,500 30 


Previous week ...ccccseses 4,150 22 
Of last week’s total, 4,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 300 
rye. 
yA W. KNAPP. 


Grain Fr utures— 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept Dec Sept. Dec, 
27. 121% 126% 124 128 
BBccvcce 122% 128 125% 129% 
29.. 124% 129% 126 130 
a 123% 128% 123% 127% 
Sept 
Bs:3 -+e 133 128 123% 127% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Aug Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
ae 112% 116% 118% 124% 
| See 114% 118% 121% 126% 
Bes scvae See 120% 123% 128% 
ree 114% 119% 121% 127% 
Sept 
Diwsssae See 117% 121% 128% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
. 126% 123% 117% 116 
— ee 128% 126 119 117% 
Beseeees 131 127% 120% 119% 
ee 131% 127% 119% 118% 
Sept 
Reevessa Seen 126% 118% 117% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
eer 117 113 106% 104% 
Pere 119% 113% 1104 106% 
ere 118 113 109 105 
eee 118% 113% 109% 105% 
Sept 
Batertes 117% 113% 108% 104% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept Dec Sept. Dec. 
Bie eseee 48% 51% 45% 47 
Sono 50 563% 46% 48% 
Bea saese 49% 52% 45% 47% 
Darks eee 48% 62% 45 47% 
Sept. 
Serr 47% 51% 44 416% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
BV se<s0s 84% 89% 77% 80% 
) |) eee 86% 92 79% 825% 
BO cscce 88% 93% 81% 84 
ee 87% 93 815% 8345 
Sept. 
are 87% 925% 80% 83% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Sept. Dec. 
See 224 218% 230% 220 
BB... 8344H 219 231% 221% 
TO ccvse 226 220 232% 222% 
eee 220 216% 227 220 
Sept 
ree 216 215% 222 217% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


Oct. Dec. March 
Aug. 27 .-. 108 6%d 10s 6%d 10s 6%d 
Aug. 28 .... 10s 74d 108 7%d 10s 7%d 
Aug. 29 - 10s 10d 10s10%d 10811%ad 
Aug. 30 .... 10s10%d 108 11d lls 4d 
Sept. 2 - lls 1%d Ills 1%d Ills 2%d 
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THE NORTHWEST’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Approximately two months of the new 
hard winter wheat crop year have passed, 
and the milling industry is breathing 
a little easier because the selling meth- 
ods employed by so many mills last year 
have, to a great extent, been eliminated 
this season. Mills are generally showing 
a profit on their sales, and operating to 
a fairly satisfactory capacity. There are 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS IMPROVED 


A general summary of business 
conditions in the eighth federal re- 
serve district, which includes the 
St. Louis territory, shows a marked 
improvement in sentiment and a 
greater degree of confidence in the 
near future than at any time since 
early spring, according to a report 
just issued by the Eighth Federal 
Reserve Bank, which has the fol- 
lowing to say regarding the mill- 
ing, grain and agricultural situa- 
tions: 

“As contrasted with the similar 
period immediately preceding, the 
financial situation in this district 
during the past 30 days showed 
only minor changes. The general 
demand for funds from commer- 
cial and industrial sources was 
moderately active only, and the 
banks are still heavily equipped 
with loanable resources, with the 
result that rates sustained a fur- 
ther slight decline. Demands from 
the country for crop moving and 
general agricultural purposes 
gained somewhat, particularly in 
the winter wheat areas, where mar- 
keting of the crop was stimulated 
by the high level of prices. Mill- 
ers and country elevators were 
heavy borrowers, the volume of 
loans in this category showing a 
good increase over the preceding 
month. 

“Freight traffic handled during 
July by railroads operating in this 
district was substantially augment- 
ed by the heavy movement of 
grain, and, in the case of several 
northwestern roads, was in excess 
of the same month last year. Re- 
ports from leading grain shipping 
points indicate ample facilities for 
handling all freight offered, there 
having been a minimum of conges- 
tion reported.” 











a few exceptions, but these are becoming 
less frequent as the industry realizes that 
it can save itself only by the elimina- 
tion of cutthroat competition. 
Temporarily, buyers have been out of 
the market as much as possible, this be- 
ing particularly true of the larger in- 
terests and foreign trade, pending the 
movement of the new spring wheat crop. 
Some have been doing this because of the 
belief that lower price levels will prevail 
as soon as this crop comes on the mar- 
ket, and others hope that the competition 
of northwestern mills, both among them- 
selves and between mills of other locali- 
ties, will result in a buyers’ market. 
Southwestern mills have withstood the 
first attack and buyers are beginning to 
believe that the milling industry is again 
being operated on a business basis. This 
impression will be completed if the 
northwestern mills stand solidly for those 
practices which are known to be sound 
and which, if carried out, will once more 
place the milling industry on a solid 
foundation. The situation is much bet- 
ter than it was last year, and with the 
aid of the northwestern millers there is 
no reason why the present crop year 








should not be one of complete satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. 


ST. LOUIS 


Despite the sharp break in the market 
the middle of the week, mills report a 
very fair volume of business booked last 
week, and shipping instructions on old 
bookings are coming in in sufficient quan- 
tities to enable mills to maintain satis- 
factory operations. 

Buying is general, and mainly limited 
to small lots for 60 or 90 days’ ship- 
ment, Soft wheat flours are moving free- 
ly to the South, where business condi- 
tions are good, Trade in that territory 
is usually of a well organized family 
brand nature, and mills doing business 
there are anticipating a satisfactory 
year. 

Clears are in good demand for ex- 
port and are moving regularly to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 
Prices for this class of flour are holding 
up well, although many buyers are re- 
fusing to make purchases at the prevail- 
ing figures, te ae believing that the 
coming of the new Canadian crop on the 
market will have a marked effect on 
quotations. Some straights are moving 
to Cuba and West Indian markets. 

Most bakers are holding back as much 
as possible in the hope of getting cheap- 
er flour later on, but the sooner they 
realize that such a condition is not at all 
likely to occur, and operate their busi- 
ness on the basis of present flour prices, 
so much better off will be the industry. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 30: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.30@6.75, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $5.55@6.10, 
first clear $4.75@5.20; hard winter short 
patent $6.30@6.90, straight $5.75@6.10, 
first clear $4.90@5.25; spring first patent 
$7.30@7.60, standard patent $6.80@7.10, 
first clear $5.60@6.10. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BO, BOERS 260.0640 evinces 29,600 46 
Previous week .. -». 20,100 31 
ee Oe wen 6 sue 48,200 95 
Te DONT OO: ook ck c ck cewes 40,200 79 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Mme. BERS oo.o5.0 6s 06esveves 60,300 69 
Previous week ............ 58,300 65 
We Ge nk Sh 66us 60505050 48 38,400 50 
ee Ev edea canes ke 51,200 66 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 30, with comparisons: 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls. 106,100 90,680 108,710 117,330 

Wh’'t, bus. 1,543,589 1,123,383 1,151,830 914,090 


Corn, bus.. 585,200 565,012 354,570 559,765 
Oats, bus.. 654,000 538,000 757,190 656,960 
Rye, bus... 44,200 15,400 38,230 18,420 
Barley, bus 27,200 24,000 4,520 9,670 


Bran and mill- 


feed, sks. 14,530 ...... SS 
Mixed feed, 
sacks ... 28,980 ...... 134,600 ..... 
WHEAT 


There is improved demand for all 
classes of soft winter wheat, buying is 
more diversified and all offerings are 
fairly well cleaned up. Local mills last 
week bought more wheat than for some 
time, and there were shipping orders for 
good grades and garlicky descriptions 
and a fair accumulative demand. Hard 
wheat in fair demand. Elevators bought 
ordinary No. 2 hard and No. 2 yellow 
hard. Light milling demand for protein 
wheat. Receipts were 697 cars, against 
829 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Aug. 30: No. 2 red $1.35@1.37, No. 3 red 
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$1.27@1.31, No. 4 red $1.18@1.25; No, 2 
hard $1.24, No. 4 hard $1.19@1.20. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Country offerings of old corn to ar- 
rive increased somewhat last week. Cash 
basis was firmer the latter part of the 
week, due to covering of short sales for 
August shipment to the East. The oats 
market was influenced by the action of 
corn. Showers are forecasted, and if 
they materialize may delay threshing to 
some extent. 

Receipts of corn were 285 cars, against 
301 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Aug. 30: No. 2 corn, $1.16; No. 2 yellow 
$1.20, No. 3 yellow $1. 18@1. 19, No. 4 
yellow $1.17; No. 3 white $1.15, No 4 
white $1.14, No. 6 white $1.13. Oats re- 
ceipts, 250 cars, against 467. Cash prices, 
Aug. 30: No. 3 oats, 48@49c; No. 4 oxts, 
47@A8c. 

MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed has not been very 
active during the past week, but offerings 
have been sufficient to take care of all 
calls. Bran remains about unchanyed, 
but offerings of middlings were sliglitly 
heavier toward the close of the week. 
Buying was scattered, jobbers and mix- 
ers making most of the purchases. Soft 
winter bran was quoted on Aug. 30 at 
$25.50@26 ton, hard winter bran $2)5@ 
25.50, and gray shorts $31@31.50. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 
Corn products were quoted, Aug. 30, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.60@2.70 cwt, cream meal $2.80 
@2.90. St. Louis quotations on rye pred- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure white patent $5.45@5.55 bbl, me- 
dium $4.80@4.90, pure dark $4.40@4.50, 
rye meal $4.60@4.70. 


NEW ST, LOUIS FLOUR CO. 

The St. Louis Flour Co. has been in- 
cerporated, with a paid-up capital stock 
of $20,000, and has rented two floors of 
a building at 106 South Main Strect, 
where it will engage in a general flour 
jobbing business. The firm is composed 
of A. J. Wiesehan and E. J. Kubn- 
muench, both of whom are particularly 
well known to the local baking trace 
from their association of the past num- 
ber of years with the Zirnheld Flour Co., 
also of this city. The firm will act as 
jobber of hard, soft and spring wheat 
flour, and also rye and corn flour. 


RIVER SHIPPING HAMPERED 

The crippling of the service of thie 
federal barge line on the Mississippi 
River by the withdrawal of 17 barges 
and four towboats because of a legil 
fight between the government and Fl- 
ward F. Goltra, to whom the boats had 
been leased, is having a serious effect 
upon the movement of grain through tlie 
St. Louis market and, according to local 
grain men, causing a considerable quan- 
tity to be diverted to Chicago and 
through Montreal for export that would 
otherwise move by way of St. Louis. 

Previously the barge line moved many 
thousands of bushels of grain weekly at 
a saving of 3.9c bu under the rail rate. 
The elevators here are now practically 
full of wheat bought on the basis of this 
transportation rate, and it has to be held 
here until such time as the barge line 
can move it out, or a heavy loss will |e 
suffered. 

The Goltra fleet was originally leased 
by the government with the understand- 
ing that it would be operated, but it was 
claimed that Goltra did not operate tie 
boats, and the government then broug!it 
suit to end the lease, which was fougit 
by Goltra. It is possible that this ca:c 
will be brought up in court here next 
week for final settlement. It is high'y 
essential to the grain exporters of th’s 
market that all possible equipment le 
put in operation on the river as soon as 
possible if they are to handle their share 
of the western wheat crop. 

NOTES 

Robert J. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Mil'- 
ing Co., St. Louis, is on a brief vacation. 

C. R. Heaney, sales manager Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
at this office. 

G. G. Jones, of the Knollenberg Mil!- 
ing Co., Quincy, Ill., was in St. Louis 
on business recently. 

S. N. Browne, Minneapolis, connected 
with the specialty department of the 
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Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited the 
company’s St. Louis office last week. 

The Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, moved, 
Sept. 1, from its former location at 210 
North Main Street, to a building which 
it has bought at Main and Walnut 
streets. 

The following memberships in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis have been 
presented for purchase and cancellation: 
J. A. Bushfield, C. A. Johnson, N. P. 
N. Pieper, Louis J. Meier, Robert J. 
Thresher. 


MEMPHIS 

Business in flour continues moderate, 
but with the trade more disposed to look 
favorably at prevailing quotations. The 
market here is healthy and the outlook 
cheerful, for cotton prospects have held 
up well, and that is the chief basis of 
good business. Stocks are small, but 
there has been more willingness to book 
orders as far ahead as October and 
November. Mills, however, do not en- 
courage large bookings. 

the movement to the consumer has 
been about normal and most business 
with the mills has been for immediate 
requirements. Quotations remain about 
as they were one week ago. On Aug. 
28 the best grades of short soft winter 
paients ranged $7.90@8.40, with stand- 
ard patents $1@1.25 less. Steadiness in 
mi!lfeed is said to be one of the reasons 
why flour has not followed more closely 
the cash wheat market. Hard winter 
short patents range $6.50@6.95, and 
standard patents $6@6.25. So little 
spring wheat flour is handled here that 
quotations are unavailable. 

Rehandlers report a fair business, but 
all of it for immediate requirements, 
best grades ranging $7@7.25. Bakers 
are buying very conservatively and no 
line is to be had here as to what the 
larger ones are doing, although reports 
indicate that their business is picking up. 
The small bakers have been buying ahead 
to some extent, and they are reported to 
be cheerful over the outlook for the fall 
and winter. 

Millfeed reacted slightly from its high 
level, and for some days buying has been 
light. Wheat bran has been offered at 
$26@26.50, while gray shorts were quot- 
able Aug. 28 at $33@33.25, although 
early in the week they were held at 
$34.50. 

Demand for corn meal has been light, 
for most of the jobbing trade has been 
working on contracts made some time 
ago. Shipping instructions were fairly 
free, but new business was light. Best 
cream meal was quoted as low as $5.50@ 
5.60, on Aug. 28, but the trade expected 
higher prices following the sharp rise in 
corn. Local corn prices have been af- 
fected by the slow demand, and cash No. 
3 white was quoted Aug. 28 at $1.22. 

NOTES 

Charles W. Carver, a leading local 
flour broker, has gone to New York, 
whence he will sail for Mexico, Central 
America and Panama for a month’s va- 
cation. 

K. D. Glover, manager of the local 
branch of the Red Star Milling Co., is 
home from a several days’ trip to his 
trade in Mississippi. He reports a gen- 
eral feeling of optimism, due chiefly to 
the favorable outlook for cotton. 

\ number of merchants from the tri- 
States territory were here last week at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Cotton 
States Merchants’ Association, and al- 
most without exception they expressed 
favorable views as to the business and 
trade outlook. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 
The sudden shift of flour and wheat 
concentration orders from the Atlantic 
Seaboard to New Orleans, and in some 
degree other Gulf ports, has resulted in 
the storage of quantities here not 
equaled in the past three years. Flour 
handlers are optimistic. Those who deal 
only with accounts in the interior say 
certain sections of this trade territory 
are being forced to place long delayed 
orders, and that those orders will increase 
gradually. Those engaged in the export 

business are equally optimistic. 
Inroads are said to have been made 
by American millers in European cen- 
ters through their representatives in this 
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port, while trade with Latin America 
shows increases over the preceding week. 
Some brokers report sales that would 
have sounded fanciful a month ago, but 
which promise to become commonplace 
within the next month. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports his department has in- 
spected 1,196,140 bus wheat thus far this 
month. His office gave the elevator 
stocks as follows: wheat, 2,168,000 bus; 
corn, 192,000; rye, 36,000. 

Mills’ prices to dealers on Aug. 28, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 


leans: 
-— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.30 $6.70 $8.00 
95 per cent ....... 8.00 6.25 7.50 
100 per cent ..... cae 6.05 7.15 
CS ccewocceeccs ee ieee 6.05 5.85 
First clear ....... —_ 5.30 5.00 
Second clear ..... wan 4.80 . 


Semolina, 45%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.50 cwt, 
sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: 
corn No. 2 yellow $1.34, No. 3 $1.33; 
oats, No. 2 white 62%4c, No. 3 white 
614c; hay, alfalfa, No. 1 $27, No. 2 $25; 
timothy, No. 1 $25, No. 2 $23. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
last week amounted to 20,150 bags, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by six of 
the leading steamship lines serving the 
tropics out of this port. 

Rice jobbers are making small sales, 
with a moderate inquiry in proportion 
to the supply on hand. There has been 
less activity in the futures market. 


Rough, Clean, 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Aug. 28 ..... .. 62,744 1,090 
Same period, 1923 ........ 26,391 14,438 

Sales— 

Season to Aug. 29 ......... 10,082 44,035 
Same period, 1923 ......... 3,130 30,781 


Figures compiled by the New Orleans 
Board of Trade show that 160,695 bbls 
flour, 560,000 bus wheat and 14,767 bags 
feed were shipped through New Orleans 
to the leading ports of the world dur- 
ing July, as follows: 





Flour, Wheat, Feed, 
To— bbls bus bags 
Aberdeen ....... | Pa rrr cL. 
CE 5 6.0 65040 Lee 0s ibaa 0H 
DD aiccece. ‘ehWace 64,000 ...%4. 
Sa Re er 
pS | eee eee 80,000 
RBECWOTD cciccics 357 120,000 . 
Bremen ........ 514 Tore 
Amsterdam ..... ik MTT a ree 
oo! ee —— 8 <ceeee 8 8 sees 
Hamburg ....... 6,329 32,000 ty 
Rotterdam ...... 29,526 256,000 
WeCusGOr .ccccces SC ere 
Colombia ....... i: | A ne Tees 
Venezuela ...... | Sarr eee cs 
AOBINIC ..ccccecs — seene 
Grecian ports ae. 64446 # «hes 
MD sstrensesece ce ee ree 
Helsingborg ..... , SS ee ee 
Honduras ....... | ae 1,548 
EE. 60:2 4 60-08 3: er 281 
Nicaragua ... ——., saver 55 
eee ae 8 8=— sk eee 500 
CUD ccscscccces 39,842 «.... 5,658 
BROMO wecicanse | ° er eee 
eres ore 8 = ee ee 200 
eee Bae. «ese “ashes 
Guadeloupe ..... rr ae es 
Martinique ...... re ry ae oreo 
Barbados ....... a “eserves eves 
THOMSERE 6 eccesce .—l eee oe 
POPCO TOO oicces 8 re 6,525 


R. A. SuLiivan. 


WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION 
SET AT 2,171,000,000 BUS 


Wheat production forecasts received 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture up to Aug. 27 from 21 
countries give an aggregate production 
of 2,171,000,000 bus, compared with 
2,449,000,000 produced by the same 
countries last year. These countries 
produced 80 per cent of the crop of 
the Northern Hemisphere in 1923, ex- 
clusive of Russia and China. Of the 
21 countries reporting, increases are 
shown only in the United States, Bul- 
garia, Jugoslavia, Morocco and Chosen. 

The wheat forecast for Jugoslavia is 
68,343,000 bus, compared with 61,069,- 
000 last year; rye 6,456,000, compared 
with 5,906,000; barley 15,294,000, com- 
pared with 14,065,000; oats 19,428,000, 
compared with 21,477,000. 

Smaller grain crops in Switzerland are 
expected to result in greater import re- 
quirements, inasmuch as Switzerland is 
largely dependent upon foreign countries 
for her supply of bread. Wheat produc- 
tion in Switzerland is forecast at 3,112,- 
000 bus, compared with 3,593,000 last 
year; rye 1,433,000, against 1,646,000; 
barley 519,000, compared with 570,000; 
oats 2,694,000, against 3,059,000. 








H. C. COLE CARRIED ON 
FAMILY MILL TRADITION 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The many friends of 
Harry C. Cole, Chester, IIl., president 
of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., received 
the news of his death at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, St. Louis, on Aug. 13, with a 
sense of distinct loss. To those who 
had known of his condition since Janu- 
ary last, when an operation for an old 
and serious stomach trouble became nec- 
essary, the news was not a surprise, 
though the loss was just as great. 

Born in Chester, Ill., on May 13, 1852, 
Harry Clay Cole was one of a family 
of six children, five of whom survive 
him. His early education was obtained 
at home and at Allen’s School in West 
Newton, Mass., and his later schooling 
was at the University of Illinois, where 
he was a member of one of the earliest 
classes, and the first president of the 
Illinois chapter of his fraternity, Delta 
Tau Delta. Returning to Chester, he 


The Late H. C. Cole 


became, in 1875, soon after the death of 
his father, a partner in the family mill, 
together with his older brothers, C. B. 
and Z. T. Cole. 

The history of this mill, which has 
paralleled the development of the Mid- 
dle West from frontier times to the 
present, shows it to have been founded 
by Nathan Cole, who came as a pioneer 
in 1820 from New York state to St. 
Louis; by 1837 he had gone to Chester, 
where he started a lumber and grist mill, 
replacing this with a flour mill in 1839. 
After his death the following year the 
business was taken over by one of his 
sons, Herman C. Cole, who met with 
varying success. Within a decade the 
business was furthered by active mar- 
kets due to a great Irish famine and the 
Mexican and Crimean wars, and in 1855 
a then up-to-date mill was built. The 
business prospered and an early flour 
of his, “F F F G,” said to be the first 
flour brand registered and patented, is 
still a factor in the flour trade. At the 
time of his death in 1874 the mill was 
taken over by three of his sons under 
the name of H. C. Cole & Co, 

In 1883 the three sons rebuilt the 
mill, again along the most modern lines, 
and in 1888 the business was incor- 
porated under the name of the H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., the late Harry C. Cole 
becoming its first president, which office 
he held until the time of his death. The 
company held to the traditional course 
of the business, continuously strengthen- 
ing its position and working for the best 
interests of the milling industry. The 
influence of Harry C. Cole was promi- 
nent in the formation of the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association. 

On Jan. 4, 1915, the mill was entirely 
destroyed by fire. Immediately a new 
1,000-bbl modern plant was built, and 
now a thoroughly up-to-date elevator has 
completed the equipment of the plant. 
The development of this business has 
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been a singular one, inasmuch as each of 
the four flour mills has been erected on 
the site of the previous one, and each 
owned and operated by successive gen- 
erations of the same family. C. B. Cole is 
the present representative of the third 
generation, his brother, Z. T. Cole, being 
an absent partner. Saxon Cole, now sec- 
retary of the- company and a son of 
Harry C. Cole, is the representative of 
the fourth generation. 

In the development of this business 
Harry C. Cole played a part character- 
istic of the man, always maintaining the 
quality of the mill’s products and the ut- 
most integrity in his dealings with cus- 
tomers and competitors alike. With his 
marked character and bearing, his charm 
and humor, he won friends and kept 
them. His was a full life well lived. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





WISCONSIN MASTER BAKERS 
RE-ELECT THEIR OFFICERS 


Cuicaco, Irt.—At the closing session 
of the twentieth annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, held in the Republican House, 
Milwaukee, Aug. 25-27, all officers were 
re-elected. These are: president, Joseph 
Poehlmann, Milwaukee; vice president, 
C. L. Sorensen, Racine; secretary, J. W. 
Pinzer, Milwaukee; treasurer, Joseph T. 
Fischer, North Milwaukee. Frank Kull- 
mann, Milwaukee, and Erwin Hoffmann, 
Appleton, were re-elected directors, and 
William Rose, of Burlington, was elect- 
ed to succeed R. P. Hanson. 

The annual banquet was held the eve- 
ning of Aug. 26, and about 200 bakers 
and their wives, and allied tradesmen, 
were present. This was a most enjoy- 
able affair in spite of the hot wave that 
struck Milwaukee. An excellent orches- 
tra entertained during the evening. 

J. Kremer, of Milwaukee, was 
asked to speak on the new bakers’ mu- 
tual compensation insurance company, 
formed by members of the association. 
He said it was an insurance company 
by bakers and for bakers, and he looked 
forward to the time when it would have 
general support. He congratulated the 
Wisconsin association on its unique ex- 
hibit at the Wisconsin State Fair at Mil- 
waukee. This was in the form of a 
bakery, fully equipped and in operation 
during the entire week of Aug. 25, turn- 
ing out high class bakers’ products, 
which were sold to visitors. One of the 
purposes of this bakery was to bring 
home to the thousands of visitors the 
fact that bakers provided an enormous 
market for milk, butter and other dairy 
products, and also to show them the ex- 
cellency of the cakes, sweet goods and 
bread that could be made by the baker. 
Mr. Kremer said that this was the first 
co-operative effort between a great state 
and the baking industry. Mr. Kremer’s 
statement that the bakers were to be 
congratulated upon an excellent corps of 
allied tradesmen, who were always work- 
ing to boost the industry and serve bak- 
ers, was vociferously applauded. They 
had, in many instances, he said, done 
more for the industry than the bakers 
themselves, and he wanted them to know 
that their services were appreciated. 


S. O. Werner. 





CROP SITUATION IN SCANDINAVIA 

In Sweden, the crop outlook for both 
winter and spring grain crops, especially 
for the former, continues dark, and the 
authorities state that even if the balance 
of the growing season, as well as har- 
vesting conditions, are favorable a crop 
materially below average both as to 
quantity and quality must be expected. 

The Danish crop outlook has improved 
slightly, and an average crop is ap- 
parently expected. Wheat and rye are 
in the poorest condition and seem to 
promise below an average yield. Bar- 
ley, oats, and other feed grains, how- 
ever, promise average or above. The 
oat and hay crops are somewhat be-. 
hind in growing schedule. 

From recent reports regarding the 
Norwegian grain situation the grain crop 
outlook is somewhat brighter than earlier 
reports have tended to indicate on ac- 
count of late sowings and consequent 
delay in growth. A crop slightly below 
average is now expected. Reliable esti- 
mates as to acreage or amount of crop 
are not yet available. 
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TORONTO 

In domestic markets spring wheat 
flour was in steady demand last week at 
lower prices established on Aug. 25. Al- 
though Winnipeg wheat had fluctuated 
somewhat in the interval, millers did not 
change their prices on flour. They were 
waiting for wheat to settle. On Aug. 30 
top patents were quoted at $7.90 bbl, 
seconds at $7.40 and first clears at $7.20, 
in 98-lb jutes, mixed car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for spot 
cash, 

Increasing quantities of Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour are offering. Dry weath- 
er has improved conditions and millers 
in old Ontario are better supplied with 
wheat. They report the quality good. 
Prices for soft winters are weaker, in 
sympathy with the downward course of 
springs, but at the week end there was 
a firmer feeling, and on Aug. 30 new 
crop flour was ranging $5.30@5.60 bbl, 
bulk, Toronto or Montreal, and in sec- 
ondhand jutes at 15c over this basis. 

Exporting demand for spring wheat 
flour was unusually good for the last 
week in August, and considerable quan- 
tities were sold. Although springs are 
still the most important factor in the 
Canadian trade there is an improved in- 
quiry for Ontario soft winter wheat 
flour, and better business will be done 
in this than last year. Germany is still 
buying springs quite heavily, and there 
is also a better demand from British im- 
porters. Baltic and Mediterranean mar- 
kets are also taking fair quantities. 
Though there were changes in mill quo- 
tations during the week, on Aug. 30 ex- 
port patent springs were selling at same 
figure as at previous week end. Mills 
were offering to British importers at 42s 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., September sea- 
board loading, and to other markets ac- 
cording to freights. Top patents were 
quoted at 45s, same basis. Ontario soft 
winters were not settled in price, but a 
fair quotation at the close would be 40s, 
cotton, c.i.f., Glasgow, September sea- 
board, 

MILLFEED 


With a better flour demand, mills were 
accumulating millfeed, and the market 
was easier, though no quotable change 
was made. On Aug. 30 sellers were of- 
fering bran at $29 ton, shorts at $31, 
middlings at $37 and feed flour at $41, 
in jute bags, mixed cars, spot cash, de- 
livered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Better weather has improved the 
threshing movement in Ontario, and new 
crop soft winter wheat is offering more 
freely. There has been danger of 
sprouting, but this has been removed by 
sunshine and drying winds. Reports in- 
dicate that the crop is unusually heavy 
in its yield per acre, and millers say the 
quality of first deliveries is excellent. 
For farmers’ wagonloads at their doors 
they were paying $1.15@1.20 bu for No. 
2 red or white, and for car lots the quo- 
tation was 4@5c over these figures, ac- 
cording to freights, although car lots 
were hardly available in any general way. 

Western spring wheat to Ontario mills 
was quoted on Aug. 30 at $1.45% bu, 
track, Bay ports. Other grades at Win- 
nipeg spreads. 

CEREALS 

Demand is fair and milling companies 
are doing a fair amount of business in 
Ontario and the eastern provinces. On 
Aug. oP se for rolled oats were un- 
changed from previous Saturday at $6.60 


@6.90 per bbl of 180 lbs, in 90-Ib jutes, 
and oatmeal in 98-lb jute bags 10 per 
cent over rolled oats, delivered, Ontario 
or Quebec points. 

Sales of rolled oats and oatmeal for 





export are light, though mills say in- 
quiries are numerous and prospects for 
business when markets settle are good. 
On Aug. 30, mills were quoting rolled 
oats at 42@43s, and oatmeal at 41@42s 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Sep- 
tember shipment. 

Reground oat hulls were worth $15 
@16 ton, Montreal, and $17@18, Boston, 
delivered terms. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Business in coarse grains holds up 
well. Corn advanced 7c bu on the week. 
Quotations on Aug. 30: No. 3 Canadian 
western oats 59144c bu, track, Bay ports; 
No. 3 yellow corn $1.36 bu, delivered, 
Ontario points; government standard 
screenings $22.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Shipping companies report that space 
for flour has been booked more freely 
than for some time. No changes in rates 
have occurred. On Aug. 30, space was 
offering to Canadian mills at 18¢ per 
ewt to London, Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, 19¢c to Glasgow and Avonmouth, 20c 
to Hull, 22c to Belfast and Dublin, and 
19¢ to Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 


NEW PARTNERSHIP 


R. C. Pratt, who has been connected 
with the sales department of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., with mills at Guelph, 
Preston and Galt, has resigned his posi- 
tion, effective Aug. 31, to join the busi- 
ness of B. H. Muirhead, flour and oat- 
meal merchant, 43 Scott Street, Toronto. 

Mr. Pratt has had considerable ex- 
perience in the milling industry, having 
been eight years with the Canadian Ce- 
real & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and three 
and a half years in his present position. 


CANADA BREAD CO., LTD 


The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., held its 
annual meeting in Toronto last week. The 
statement for the year ending June 24 
was the best in its history. Manufactur- 
ing profits, after bend interest had been 
charged, were $606,598, as against $563,- 
619 in 1923 and $398,954 in 1922. After 
all other charges were made, $311,407 
were available for distribution on com- 
mon stock, or equal to 12% per cent. 
A dividend of 4 per cent was declared 
on common, and the remainder passed to 
profit and loss surplus. 

During the year this company pur- 
chased the business of the Slinn Bread 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, and W. R. Milton, 
Winnipeg, both of which added plants of 
importance and markets that are well 
worth having. In his presidential ad- 
dress Mark Bredin said the company had 
established a record for volume of busi- 
ness during the year, and also that the 
number of customers served had in- 
creased by several thousand. 


NOTES 

The macaroni manufacturers of Can- 
ada have formed an association, and in- 
tend putting on a campaign to educate 
Canadian people in the use of their 
products, 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has made a regulation for the 
guidance of its members under which no 
flour of any grade or quality is hereafter 
to be sold in secondhand bags. 

G. J. L. Van der Lande, of Noury & 
Van der Lande, proprietors of the Nova- 
del Process, was in Toronto a week ago. 
He has been visiting Canadian milling 
centers in the interest of his company. 

Canadian millers doing business with 
South Africa should note that the laws 
of that country now provide that bags 
of flour shall contain weights of 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and 200 lbs only. No other 
weights are legal. Flour that does not 





comply with this law will not be allowed 
to enter. 

Canadian millers had reassuring news 
from London last week regarding the 
proposed German duties. Apparently, 
there is a fierce controversy going on in 
Germany, and the establishing of duties 
is by no means assured. 

F. B. Ham, who has been a partner 
with C. R. Vannatter in the firm of Van- 
natter & Ham, Ltd., feed merchants, 
Toronto, has withdrawn from this part- 
nership, and is understood to be going 
into business on his own account. 


A. H. Balfour, proprietor Brampton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., was in Toronto last 
week on a business trip. He reports 
new crop winter wheat coming in nicely, 
and says it is of good quality. The 
yields per acre in the Brampton district 
are well above an average. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has an attractive exhibit of its Exact 
Weight scales at the Canadian National 
Exhibition, Toronto, now open. Walter 
Smith, president of the company, is here 
in person for the purpose of superin- 
tending matters in connection with this 
exhibit, and C. C. West, who is in charge 
of the company’s Canadian affairs, is 
also on the ground. 

The Northwestern Miller regrets that, 
at the time of his leaving, this corre- 
spondence failed to record the transfer 
of R. T. Osborne, city sales manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., from To- 
ronto to Vancouver. As is his modest 
nature, Mr. Osborne left Toronto quiet- 
ly and sought no publicity. Friends in 
this part of Canada will wish him abund- 
ant success on the Pacific Coast. 


The Hon, T. A. Low, minister of trade 
and commerce in the Canadian govern- 
ment and one of the leading flour mill- 
ers of Ontario, has returned from a 
British and continental trip made for 
the purpose of studying trade condi- 
tions. He states that Canadian flour is 
in almost universal demand, and that 
the government is doing what it can to 
further the over-sea trade of the milling 
industry. 

The better position of markets and 
steadily improving demand for Cana- 
dian flour is having an effect on shares 
of Canadian milling companies in the 
stock markets, and quite recently nearly 
all stocks that are publicly quoted have 
risen in price. The shares of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Ltd., which controls 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw 
and Calgary, have been particularly ac- 
tive in the Toronto market. 


The news from western Canada that 
the farmers’ wheat pools of three prairie 
provinces intend combining for the pur- 
pose of marketing their stocks of wheat 
is being well received elsewhere. If 
there must be pools they should be well 
managed, and a combined marketing ar- 
rangement of this kind would seem to 
be essential. With the pooling system in 
direct competition with open trading we 
shall see which is the better and cheaper 
way of handling farmers’ wheat. 


MONTREAL 

A small amount of business for export 
to Europe and the United Kingdom is 
reported by millers in this district in 
spring wheat flour, but the home market 
is quiet. Prices had no further change 
last week, and closed with quotations as 
follows: first patents $7.90 bbl, seconds 
$7.40, bakers $7.20, jute, ex-track, less 
10¢ bbl for cash. 

New crop winter wheat flour is report- 
ed selling well, good grades in car lots 
at $5.90@6 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track. Old crop offerings are light, and 





prices are holding up. Quotations at ‘he 
end of the week, for small lots, wre 
$6.80 bbl, secondhand jute, and $7 in 
new cottons, ex-store. 

Millfeed continues in steady dem: nd 
and business is fairly brisk, chiefly or 
the home market. Prices at the cl:se 
of the week: bran $29.25 ton, shots 
$31.25, middlings $37.25, with bags, x- 
track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Rolled oats are quiet, prices on A ig. 
30 being $3.55@3.75 per 90-lb bag, le- 
livered. White corn flour supplies re 
somewhat short and demand fair. Q io- 
tations Aug. 30: $7@7.20 bbl, jute, ‘e- 
livered. A. E. Perx 


WINNIPEG 

Sales of flour in western Canada _ re 
reported as fair. Domestic business, .I- 
though of inconsiderable volume, is 
steady, and prices are unchanged. |! x- 
port trade is dull, as prices are s ill 
considered out of line. Neverthel: ss, 
millers report a more active inquiry fr in 
over-sea buyers, which indicates an :n- 
proving interest in this branch of ‘he 
industry. Although the usual dulln:ss 
has characterized the trade during ‘he 
summer months, none of the lar;er 
plants in the prairies have been idle ‘or 
more than a few days at a time, and 
apparently the customary overhauling is 
yet to be done. 

For delivery between Fort Willi:m 
and the Saskatchewan boundary ‘op 
patent springs were quoted Aug. 30 at 
$8 bbl, jute, seconds at $7.40, and fi-st 
clears at $6, Fort William basis, sivit 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Ss- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c uncer 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 1) 
@30c over. Bakers purchasing their e- 
quirements in jute got special prices. 

An exceptionally steady volume of 
business in millfeed is still being dive 
throughout the prairie provinces, ad 
local demand is again absorbing (‘ic 
bulk of the output of western mills. \o 
change in prices is noted. Quotatios, 
Aug. 30: Fort William, bran $21.50 «\d 
shorts $23.50, in mixed cars with flor; 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Albe: ‘a, 
bran $22 and shorts $24; interior Brit sh 
Columbia, bran $26 and shorts $28; |’: 
cific Coast, bran $27 and shorts $29. 

There is no change in the oatmeal m r- 
ket. Export business is steady and : 0- 
mestic call extremely light. Quotatic's, 
Aug. 30: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3 
oatmeal in 98-lb bags $4, delivered | 
the trade. ~ 

Oil cake was quoted Aug. 30, ton lu s, 
in bags, $38, and oil meal $40, f.o »., 
Winnipeg. 

Demand for cash wheat is good, ! It 
only a fair amount of business is pa-s- 
ing, owing to limited offerings. Sto: < 
of wheat are now light, and these | re 
being firmly held. Exporters report in 
excellent inquiry. A slightly impro\ 4 
interest is being taken in future p: i- 


v 


tion wheat. Prices for No. 1 north: 
in store, Fort William: 
ow Futures 
Cash ct. 

pe ere $1.36% $1.29 $1.2 
pee eS See 1.33% 1.25% 1.2 
rr 2 eae 1.35 1.26% 1.2 

; O° ee 1.37% 1.28% 1.25 
pS eer 1.39 1.31 1.27 
7 Ea 1.38% 1.31% 1.37 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg f'' 
the seven days ending Aug. 28 showed 4 
further decrease, oad aver Q1 ca’s 
per day, compared with 31 for the p:~ 
vious seven days, and 147 for the corr- 
sponding period in 1923. 

In the coarse grain market, trading > 
somewhat more active. There has be: 
an excellent export inquiry for cash 02’ >. 
and spreads made a fractional advan ¢ 
on practically all grades. A keen ©° 
mand for barley was soon satisfied. 1 
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September 3, 1924 


lower grades of rye are in request, and 
export call for this pe is improved. 
Offerings of flaxseed are now almost 
negligible, and crushing interests are 
out of the market. Quotations, Aug. 30: 
No. 2 western Canadian oats, 56%c bu; 
barley, 89%4c; rye, 86%c; flaxseed, $2.35. 
NOTES 

Will Hill, mill machinery representa- 
tive, is on an extended trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The first oats to be threshed this sea- 
son on the famous Portage, Man., plains 
gave a yield of 70 bus per acre. 

W. W. Hutchison, N. J. Breen, and 
Harry Cornish, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., are visiting the 
company’s plant at Medicine Hat, Alta. 

The first shipment of new crop wheat 
was received by the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., this week from Altona, 
Man. It graded No. 1 northern, weighed 
64 lbs per bu, and was of the Ruby va- 
riety. This grain was sown May 5 and 
cui Aug. 15, threshing 30 bus to the acre. 

The first chemical tests made of new 
crop wheat grown in the prairie prov- 
inces indicate that this season’s grain 
will prove to be of good milling quality. 
The newly formed National Testing Lab- 
oratories, Winnipeg, have just tested a 
sample of Manitoba wheat, which regis- 
tered 11.60 protein content, a good av- 
erage for new wheat. A. W. Alcock, 
chemist to the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Boniface, Man., has 
also conducted tests on new crop wheat, 
ani! found a high protein content. 

G. Rock. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 929.) 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 30, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(600’s omitted) : 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 


. - 104,235 135,162 106,991 126,064 
52,278 48,943 


A 


Minneapolis 
DulvtD cecvecce 37,233 65,086 





otale ..... 141,468 200,248 159,269 175,007 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 


lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ilbs*........ $46.50 @47.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 42.00@42.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 39.75@40.25 
N» 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 37.50@38.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks .....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.20@ 3.25 
Corm Gael, FORIOWE occ ccccccves 3.15@ 3.20 
Rye GO We ca sesvccesnicer 4.90@ 5.00 
Rye flour, pure Gark® ........¢% 3.70@ 3.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.30@ 6.55 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 6.25@ 6.30 
Rolled GHA ccsccvcccvecceces +++ @2.82% 
Linseed Gee GRORE® cccccccccceses 44.00@ 45.00 
*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb jute sacks. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills found no particular change in 
conditions in the flour market during the 
week ending Aug. 30 from those of the 
previous week. Buyers seem to have 
committed themselves to the belief that 
prices will go lower and are shaping their 
buying policy accordingly. With new 
wheat beginning to move to market in 
increasing volume they expect a natural 
recession of prices and cover only their 
immediate needs. Buying was of not 
“Ss importance, and the volume of sales 
ight. 

Durum flour is in fairly active demand, 
and sales both for domestic and export 
account show a good increase. The ef- 
fect of the price movement seems to have 
worked differently here than in spring 
wheat flour, for a number of buyers have 
come in, due to the strength shown by 
wheat. Stocks are getting low, also, 
which has stimulated buying. No. 2 
semolina on Aug. 30 was quoted at 3% 
@3%c Ib in 98-lb cottons, with patent 
durum 4c less. . 

Nominal prices, Aug. 30, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
ons: 

1924 1923 


Family patent ....... $7.25@7.50 $6.35@6.50 
Bakers patent ........ 7.00@7.25 6.20@6.35 
First clear, jute....... 5.25@6.10 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute..... 4.25@4.50 3.25@3.65 


Demand for rye flour from the East 
has fallen away, buyers having appar- 
ently taken care of their immediate needs 
and, with the new crop now moving free- 
ly, are holding off to see the effect of the 
larger receipts. Local demand and con- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


sumption continue steady. Quotations, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, Aug. 30: 
pure white, $5.10; No. 2 straight, $4.85; 
No. 3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 blend, $5.30; No. 
8 rye, $4.35. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
EE Seek a 0055 0 ropes 23,435 63 
EE ous 6 o's bee om 24,285 66 
Se ee ee 22,790 62 
POO FORE GOO cece cvccwse 16,800 45 


Millfeed demand is poor, the trade evi- 
dently having filled its requirements on 
the recent buying and having a larger 
supply of feedstuffs with the run of the 
new crop. With the few orders taken 
and the filling of outstanding contracts, 
the mills took care of their output. 

With the wheat market on debatable 
ground and functioning properly, the 
local trade experienced a week of gen- 
eral activity and good business. The 
cash trade displayed interest, especially 
the milling end of it. Buyers went after 
all cars of choice found on the tables, 
while the elevators took what was left at 
old bids. Cash basis for durum was 
without any appreciable variation. The 
spring market was very slow and narrow. 
Closing prices of dark northern wheat, 
on track, in cents per bushel, on Aug. 
30: No. 1, $1.28%@1.38%; No. 2, $1.23% 
@1.32%; No. 3, $1.23%@1.30%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

o— Amber durum—, —Durum— 

No. 1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
23... 123% @127% 122% @126% 123% 121% 
25... 124% @128% 123% @127% 124% 122% 
26... 120% @124% 119% @123% 120% 118% 
27... 121% @125% 120% @124% 121% 119% 
28... 128 @127 122 @126 123 121 
29... 124% @128% 123% @127% 124% 122% 
-. 123% @127% 122% @126% 123% 121% 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 30, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, ——-Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 














Spring .... 119 674 856 99 899 410 
Durum .... 256 1,036 1,211 96 772 437 
Winter .... 635 ee 19 106 ee 3 

Totals ..1,010 1,610 2,086 301 1,171 859 
COPE ccccce 39 2 ee oe es 
Gate ccccse 1,202 89 47 - 54 69 
RPO .ccccse 672 668 3,092 273 691 3,567 

Bonded... 7 7 ee oe ee ee 
Barley .... 393 196 215 115 65 212 

Bonded... i *e ae - ia 
Flaxseed .. 3 22 4 60 1 2 


The corn trade seems to be at a stand- 
still, no cash business having been re- 
ported locally in the past three weeks. 
Cars continue to be sent through here 
from the outside for assembly and filling 
boat contracts to the East. However, 
the present volume is light, and attracts 
little attention. The heavy run of oats 
to this market is having an easier effect 
in the market, besides piling up stocks, 
which noted a 1,193,000-bu increase for 
the week ending Aug. 30. Demand for 
barley keeps up strong and steady within 
the quoted price range of 68@83c. While 
the run of receipts shows up compara- 
tively well, spot offerings are not above 
the consumptive mark and buyers are 
watching to snap up all available offers. 
Late developments in the rye market had 
the earmarks of bullishness, hardening 
the undertone of the futures and ad- 
vancing prices and cash accordingly. 
Local interest centered principally in this 
grain, as traders, attracted by the activ- 
ity, participated more freely. Export 
and demand were reported exceptionally 
heavy. 

A little Canadian rye and barley are 
beginning to come in, but the movement 
is not expected to become active or large 
in volume. 

NOTES 


The movement of flour from interior 
mills to railroad warehouses for accumu- 
lation and shipment down the lakes is in- 
creasing. Boat loadings are speeding 
up, also, so that there is no increase in 
stocks. 


Vessel and grain men already fear the 
effect of congestion at lower lake ports. 
There is a report of some at Canadian 
ports on grain moving down the St. 
Lawrence and, unless conditions improve, 
this may have an effect on rates. 


In the vessel freight situation there is 
no sign of any stiffening of rates. Plenty 
of tonnage is available for grain on the 
basis of 1%c bu for wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo. Chartering is inactive. For last 
trip and winter storage 4%c has been 
paid. F. G. Carson. 
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The arrival of new crop flaxseed on 
the market in considerable quantities has 
materially affected the cash market, but 
owing to the cold and wet weather in the 
middle of August, the arrivals so far 
have been materially less than might have 
been expected. For example, receipts of 
flaxseed at Minneapolis in August were 
only 185 cars, as against 804 cars in Au- 
gust, 1923. 

The warm weather which marked the 
final week of August was reported as 
highly beneficial to the late flax, and 
while practically all of the early flax had 
been cut before the end of the month, 
there is still a considerable amount of 
late flax awaiting harvest. It is esti- 
mated that frosts have done little harm, 
although about 20 per cent of the crop 
is still considered liable to some damage 
from that cause. 

News from Argentina indicates that 
this year’s flax crop is by no means in a 
satisfactory state, on account of damage 
by both drouth and frost. Shipments of 
flaxseed from Argentina to New York 
have been’ running light, so that eastern 
mills have been somewhat handicapped 
for supplies. 

Flaxseed futures during the week have 
declined 14%.@6%%c in Minneapolis, with 
October closing Sept. 3 at $2.18, and 
December 2%%c less. In Duluth the de- 
cline has been much more marked, Sep- 
tember going down over 12c. The pre- 
mium for spot flaxseed has decreased, 
and is now only 2@10c over September. 

The market for oil cake and meal has 
continued strong, with very light offer- 
ings and a moderate inquiry. In many 
cases the crushers are asking higher 
prices than are quoted by resellers. No 
large amount of business is reported at 
the present high price levels, but there is 
little tendency on the part of sellers to 
shade their quotations materially for fu- 
ture delivery. 

MinneEapouis.—New northwestern flax- 
seed is beginning to arrive freely. On 
Aug. 30, 35 cars arrived at Minneapolis, 
and on Sept. 2 the posted receipts for 
two days were 91 cars. These are en- 
abling the linseed mills to get going, and 
before the week is over most of the city 
mills will be operating again. 

Prices are holding too strong tq suit 
the trade, judging from inquiry and 
sales. Temporarily the market is very 
quiet. Where resellers ask $44 ton for 
oil meal, f.o.b., Minneapolis, crushers ask 
$45 here and $45.50 Chicago, prompt 
shipment. For October forward, $46 ton 
is asked at Toledo and $46.50 at Buffalo. 

With light offerings and extremely 
light stocks abroad, a fair export busi- 
ness in oil cake has been possible re- 
cently, at unusually high prices compared 
with the domestic market. Sales have 
been made within a day or two on the 
basis of $45.75 ton, f.a.s.., New York, and 
crushers now ask $46. 

Dutvutn.—Larger arrivals of flaxseed 
are making the local situation easier. On 
Aug. 30 the premium for spot flaxseed 
over September was we A 2@5c, whereas 
a week earlier it was fully 30c. Flaxseed 
to arrive is now holding at lc over Sep- 
tember, with choice North Dakota and 
Montana deliverable by Sept. 15 at 5c 
over the option. Local flaxseed stocks 
are practically exhausted; at the close 
of business, Aug. 30, the only supplies 
carried here were 8,400 bus domestic 
seed. There had been 55,820 bus Cana- 
dian flaxseed held here for a long time, 
but the duty has now been paid on this 
and it has been shipped out. 

Cuicaco.—Prices on oil meal have con- 
tinued firm, being held around $46@47 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. There is a fair in- 
quiry from eastern trade for prompt 
shipment meal, but business is restricted 
to some extent, due to the light offerings. 
Eastern buyers are inquiring quite freely 
in this section, due to the high markets 
in the East. Not much interest is dis- 
played in meal for deferred shipment, as 
buyers are awaiting market developments 
after the new crop begins to move in 
volume and mills increase operations. 

Burrato.—Oil meal has advanced to 
$50 ton, Buffalo, for the 34 per cent 
grade. Some of the larger Buffalo mills 
are down, and resellers seem to have 
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bought up most of the tonnage available 
for prompt shipment. There are indi- 
cations that supplies will be scarce early 
in September and until production is re- 
sumed on a larger scale than at present. 
For delivery in October, November and 
December, oil meal is offered at $47.50. 
For the 31 per cent grade, the quotation 
for prompt shipment is $49 and for Sep- 
tember $49.50, with limited supplies 
available. 

Toronto.—Oil cake meal is quoted at 
$47.50 ton, f.o.b., mill points in Ontario, 
September shipment. 

Lonpon, Aug. 20.—The flaxseed mar- 
ket is steady and a trifle higher, with a 
fair volume of business. Calcutta flax- 
seed, spot and afloat, is quoted at £22 
12s 6d, with July-August at £22 10s, and 
August-September and September-Octo- 
ber at £22 5s. Plate flaxseed is higher, 
with afloat, July-August, August-Sep- 
tember and September-October all of- 
fered at £22 8s 9d. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth———, 

Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 26...$2.47 2.29% 2.41% 2.31% 2.22 
Aug. 27... 2.41% 2.29 2.40% 2.30% 2.25% 
Aug. 28... 2.35% 2.27% 2.41% 2.31% 2.25% 
Aug. 29... 2.33% 2.27 2.36 2.32% 2.26% 
Aug. 30... 2.26 2.22 2.30% 2.27 2.22% 
Sept. 1* a oeee 


*Holiday. — 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Aug. 30, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts——, --—In store— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
7 


Minneapolis. 190 538 236 7 31 
Duluth..... 3 22 4 ee 85 9 
Totals.... 193 560 240 7 116 16 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, 
to Aug. 30, 1924, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

o—Receipte—, -—Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 








Minneapolis ... 8,718 6,996 1,912 1,184 
Dwaluth ..ccscee 6,915 4,263 6,144 3,867 
Totala ...0.0. 15,633 11,259 8,056 5,051 





GOVERNMENT LOOKS FOR ~— 
SEED LOAN REPAYMENTS 


Great Faris, Mont.—In the realiza- 
tion of cash from the Montana wheat 
crop this year, the United States gov- 
ernment hopes to bring about collection 
of many of the delinquent accounts re- 
sulting from the seed loans made by the 
federal government for the seasons of 
1921 and 1922, according to L. E. White, 
in charge of field work for the govern- 
ment. Montana was one of the larger 
beneficiaries of the states of the North- 
west when the loans were made, and 
while no segregated statement as to this 
state’s portion of the delinquency is 
offered, Mr. White states that there re- 
mains a total of $1,153,000 of the seed 
loans unpaid, and it is hoped to clean up 
a large part of that during the present 
season. Joun A. Curry. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store,at above points for week ending 
Aug. 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 80 538 2 8 
Omqivies «cccccecs 416 204 15 ; 
Grain Growers .. 367 411 12 se 
GB. DeB. ccevcceve 502 365 11 17 
Northland ...... 533 631 39 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 115 224 4 eae 
Can, Gov't ...... 171 124 33 26 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 660 318 8 29 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 149 154 2 14 
Private elevators. 4,510 1,894 130 19 

TOtals .vcssece 7,505 4,853 256 113 
WORE GOP ssccvscs 1,458 506 304 150 
Receipts ........ 425 999 28 2 
Lake shipments.. 2,606 559 105 36 
Rail shipments... 46 27 es eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No. 1 hard ..... 11 No1Cc. W 
No. 1 northern.. 561 No. 2C. W 
No. 2 northern..1,137 No. 3 C 











No. 3 northern.. 366 Ex. 1 feed 
WEG. © cccccveses 66 1 feed .... . 
No. 4 special... me. OD veccee " 
WEG, © cccsccvess 79 Special bin .... 41 
No. 5 special... 2) SEE bivdeenas 57 
BIO. 6 cccccccese GD 9 PREVRSO 2c cccccs 1,894 
No. 6 special... 28 
Peed ccccccccces 247 Dota) occcvcce 4,853 
Durum .......6. 2 
Wimter .cccccces 3 
Special bin ..... 230 
GEROlO occccccce 130 
PPEVRES. cc cc ccces 4,510 

Total ........ 7,605 
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SEATTLE 

Pacific northwestern mills and repre- 
sentatives of mills situated in other sec- 
tions agree that sales of flour in north 
coast markets last week almost reached 
the vanishing point. Previous bookings 
were in most cases sufficient to take care 
of current needs, and there was no dis- 
position to discount the future. 

The long continued absence of oriental 
flour demand has intensified the compe- 
tition of the coast mills for business in 
Pacific northwestern markets. In spite 
of this, however, prices have been quite 
firmly maintained, and it is agreed that 
there has been a general improvement on 
the part of the mills in adhering to sound 
selling terms and methods. 


American and Canadian flours are too , 


high for the Chinese market, both per se 
and in comparison with the price of Chi- 
nese flour. No revival of demand is 
looked for until the Shanghai mills shall 
have exhausted the supplies of Chinese 
wheat, unless the recent disturbances in 
northern. China cut off the mills from se- 
curing supplies of native wheat. 

Stocks of flour at Hongkong are still 
large, and are held at too high a price 
to move into consumption freely. Hong- 
kong imports of flour for the past six 
months of 1924 have been heavy and, 
exclusive of receipts of Chinese flour, 
amounted to 4,330,000 14-bbl sacks. Of 
this the United States shipped 3,134,700 
sacks, Canada 898,730, and Australia 
295,729. 

Washington flour prices at the close 
of last week, carloads, coast: family pat- 
ent, basis 49-lb cottons, $7.70@8 bbl; ex- 
port straights, in 49’s, $5.70, f.a.s; export 
cut-off, in 49’s, $5.90, f.a.s; bakers pat- 
ent, 98's, $7.60@7.70; pastry flour, in 
98's, $6.70@6.80; blends, in 98’s, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7.70@8.20. 

New crop Dakota top patents, basis 
98-lb cottons, carloads, coast, were quot- 
ed at the close of last week at $8@8.55 
bbl; Montana, $7.10@7.65; spring wheat 
first clears, $6.90@7.50. 

Millfeed prices lost $1 last week, 
Washington mill-run being quoted at 
the week’s close at $33 ton; Montana 
mixed feed, immediate shipment, $30; 
September, October, November shipment, 
$31@31.50. 

There was very little milling demand 
for wheat last week, and export buying 
was restricted by the high prices de- 
manded by growers. Quotations for 
Washington wheats, Aug. 29, sacked, 
coast: western white, $1.34 bu; western 
red, $1.25; milling blue-stem, $1.58. Mon- 
tana wheat, bulk, coast, dark hard north- 
ern spring, 14 per cent protein $1.50 bu, 
13 per cent $1.47; Turkey, 14 per cent 
protein $1.35, 13 per cent $1.32. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, with a weekly capacity of 52,800 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Me, DESEO i cccivssesessces Beet 53 
Previous week .......cee0.% 26,092 49 
TD cc ccweccctcdewees 51,715 98 
Tire POUND OBO .cccccccvecs 25,827 49 
TOO POGLO BHO 2 cccccceces 24,398 46 
POOF VORTO HO ..cccccccces 19,811 38 
PEvVe FOOTE GRO .cccccccvess 29,730 56 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, with weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
BO ROMER 26s bias eceeeeees 6,126 10 
PUOVIOUD WOOK coc cccccccss 13,035 23 
.. & SS Prrrererrereri re 22,565 40 
Two years ago ...........+ 35,487 62 
Se POE OD sic cecss'ss 19,879 34 
Four years ago ............ 18,940 33 
eee SUED GO occ ccc venice 19,934 34 


NOTES 


The Rotary Bread stores, Seattle, have 
been incorporated by Walter R. Taylor 


and Arthur E, Goodwin; capital stock, 
$25,000. 

R. T. Osborne, Vancouver, B. C., 
manager Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., was in Seattle last week. 

Recent sales of Argentine corn have 
been made to the Pacific Coast, to both 
American and British Columbia concerns. 


Charles T. Stork, Buffalo, N. Y., 
North American manager of Noury & 
Van der Lande, was in Seattle last week, 
from whence he left to rejoin his family 
who are camping in Yellowstone Park. 

The Kaysville-Layton (Utah) Milling 
Co. is rebuilding its Kaysville, Utah, 
mill to replace the old one, which was 
burned. The mill will be of 350-bbl ca- 
pacity, and is to be completed by March 
1, 1925. The company also operates a 
150-bbl mill at Layton, Utah, 

C. W. Sweet, until recently manager 
of the Bozeman, Mont., mill of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., was in Seattle re- 
cently. On Sept. 1 he will become man- 
ager of the Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
Belgrade, Mont., which is controlled by 
the stockholders of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. 

The Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
has denied the application of mills in 
the Missouri and Mississippi valleys for 
a rate on flour to north Pacific Coast 
ports of 50c cwt for export, and the 
application of millers in F and G terri- 
tory for the same rate on millfeed and 
middlings to north Pacific Coast as now 
applies on poultry feeds, which is 67c 
cwt. 


GREAT FALLS 


Slightly lower prices for wheat have 
brought corresponding reductions in 
quotations on mill products, and last 
week’s prices in every line were under 
those of the previous week. Mill opera- 
tion is about as usual for the period. 
The prices: patent flour $7.50 bbl and 
first clear $5.35, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, car lots; bran $29 ton and 
standard middlings $27, same terms. 

Elevator prices for wheat in Montana 
territory have been at the lowest point 
for August; the price paid for No, 1 
dark northern spring at all stations tak- 
ing the 42c rate per cwt to Minneapolis 
and Duluth was $1.01. On Aug. 29 that 
grade sold at $1.04, while new dark hard 
winter wheat commanded 97c, Farmers 
who have been able to get their wheat 
threshed and to market have not com- 
plained, as most of them find it profitable 
to grow wheat when they can sell it 
for $1 bu or more. 


NOTES 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager Royal Milling Co., has returned 
from Minneapolis, where he attended the 
annual meetings of that corporation and 
its subsidiary companies, including the 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Co. 

Ibberson & Co., contractors, Minne- 
apolis, have completed an elevator build- 
ing for the Rosebud Mercantile Co., For- 
syth, to replace one that burned in Janu- 
ary, 1923. The capacity is 15,000 bus. 
Joseph Muggli is managing the new 
plant. 

Scobey, county seat of Daniels County, 
which borders on the Canadian line, is 
again making the claim of being the 
largest primary wheat market in the 
world. It bases this claim on the survey, 
which indicates that not less than 3,000,- 
000 bus wheat will be delivered to eleva- 
tors there from the 1924 crop. 

According to officials in charge of han- 
dling the grain shipments of the Great 
Northern Railway in Montana, there is 
constantly on hand at points on the 
Butte division of this road about 1,000 
grain cars for loading, and they are be- 


ing sent forward to terminal markets, 
east and west, at the rate of a score or 
more daily, with the outlook that the 
company will have little difficulty in tak- 
ing care of all the shipments promptly. 
Considerable wheat is being stored by 
the milling plants of the state. 

R. G. Linebarger, editor of the Havre 
Promoter, has issued a forecast to the 
effect that there will be shipped to mar- 
ket from points on the Great Northern 
Railway in Montana, with its branches 
reaching to Scobey and Richey, a total 
of 21,000,000 bus wheat from the 1924 
crop. If these figures should prove ac- 
curate, it would be about double the 
production of the same territory for 
1923. Mr. Linebarger claims to have se- 
cured the data from railway officials, ele- 
vator managers and farmers who are 
well advised as to conditions in the ter- 
ritory surveyed. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Jobbers and bakers are still showing 
marked hesitancy in entering the market 
for supplies of flour beyond their near- 
by requirements. Mill prices, delivered 
San Francisco, in car lots, are as fol- 
lows: Dakota standard patent, $8@8.50 
bbl; Montana, $7.50@8; Kansas stand- 
ard, $6.75@7,—all new crop; eastern first 
clear, $6.25@6.50; Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grade, $7.50@7.75,—cot- 
ton 98's. 

Increased offerings of millfeed, com- 
bined with the fact that jobbers and 
feeders are carrying unusually heavy 
supplies and in some instances sufficient 
for 60 days, have reduced prices $1@2. 
Northern standard bran and mill-run, 
$35@35.50 ton; middlings, $42@43; low 
grade, $43@44; Kansas eastern red bran, 
$34@35. 

NOTES 

Ralph P. Merritt has resigned as 
president of the Rice Growers’ Associa- 
tion of California, and E. H. Adams, 
Chico, has been elected to succeed him. 


The Associated Milling & Elevator 
Co., controlled by E. H. Weckbaugh and 
V. E. Chenea, San Francisco, George 
Wingfield, Reno, Nev.,, and Cleveland 
and Detroit capitalists, has acquired the 
flour and cracker plant of the Riverside 
Mill Co., Reno, Nev., for a reputed con- 
sideration of $150,000. Preliminary work 
on improvement of the mill has been be- 
gun. E. H. Weckbaugh, formerly traf- 
fic manager Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
and for a number of years president 
Colusa (Cal.) Milling & Grain Co., will 
be general manager. The company, cap- 
italized at $500,000, plans to manufacture 
flour and other products from California, 
Idaho and Nevada wheat. 


PORTLAND 


Domestic flour business was normal in 
volume last week, with the market steady 
and prices maintained. The best family 
patents were listed at $7.85, bakers hard 
wheat at $7.85 and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $8.15. Export demand continues, 
both from Greece and the Orient, but 
bids were not on a working basis. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Aug. 94-86 .....00. 62,000 42,685 69 
Previous week ..... 62,000 44,300 71 
ZOGP BBO cccccccers 62,000 22,506 36 
Two years ago..... 57,000 27,268 47 
Three years ago.... 48,000 24,565 51 
Four years ago..... 48,000 14,243 29 
Five years ago..... 42,600 36,091 84 


The millfeed market has held steady, 
with supply about equal to demand. 
Mill-run was quoted at $34 ton, and 
middlings at $46. 

Wheat buying was limited most of 
the week because of unsettled prices. 
Offerings by the country were light. 
Exporters have sold at least eight car- 
goes to Europe, but report no new busi- 
ness passing at present. Closing wheat 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange, Sep- 
tember delivery: Big Bend blue-stem 
$1.57 bu; hard white, $1.40; soft white, 
$1.35; western white, $1.34; hard winter, 
$1.24; northern spring, $1.25; western 
red, $1.24. 

Coarse grains generally closed steady 
at $46.50 ton for No. 2 eastern yellow 
corn and $46 for No. 3, $87@38 for 
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local feed oats and $38 for local feed 
barley. 

The movement of grain to tidewater 
is liberal, wheat receipts for the season 
to date being 3,579 cars, against 3,332 in 
the same period last season. Flour froin 
interior mills totals 315 cars, against 
360 a year ago. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 

Market conditions show very little 
change in intermountain territory. Owing 
to unsteady market conditions, however, 
demand for flour is limited. Millers he- 
lieve that this slackening will mean in- 
creased activity within a week or two, 
as stocks are low. Mills are operating 
at full time in Ogden, and nearly at «a- 
pacity throughout northern Utah and 
southern Idaho. 

NOTES 

An addition is being built to the Og 
den Baking Co. plant, to be used in ex- 
tending office and store space. 

Warm, dry weather during the pis 
week aided harvesting and threshing 
throughout Utah and southern Idailio. 
Light rains are needed for the sugar 
beet crops. 

Value of bread as food is being 
stressed at two cooking schools in Ut h, 
that held in Salt Lake City under ‘he 
auspices of the Salt Lake Telegram a:d 
one in Ogden sponsored by the Ogier 
Standard-Fxaminer. Utah flour is being 
used in each instance, the Globe Mi'ls 
supplying the schools with all required. 

W. E. Zuppany. 


PATENT RIGHTS GRANTED 
TO ESSMUELLER COMPANY 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Essmueller \ill 
Furnishing Co., St. Louis, has been 
granted full United States patent rig)its 
on its Peerless “ground cut” roll finish, 
and foreign patents have also been «p- 
plied for. The new finish is the result 
of more than 40 years’ experience in the 
grinding and corrugating of mill rolls, 
accompanied by careful and intelligent 
study of the needs of the milling indus- 
try, and is worthy of the most careful 
consideration. 

Some 20 or 25 years ago this company 
developed what is known as the dull 
finish for smooth rolls, and this wis 
found to be an improvement over thie 
smooth rolls, although there was sonic 
question if it entirely filled the require- 
ments for the proper reduction of mi- 
dlings. 

It is claimed for the ground cut fini-h 
that, so far as it is at present mechaiii- 
cally possible to do so, it overcomes tiie 
various deficiencies of both the smovo!h 
and corrugated rolls. Linear scratches 
are ground into the roll surface with a 
specially prepared wheel. During (ie 
grinding process the roll is moved in 
such a manner that the line of tie 
scratches is in the same general direv- 
tion as the axis of the roll, but not « 
actly parallel to it, so as to produce 4 
slightly spiral line. The scratches are 
very shallow, and much more numerous 
than could be cut with a pointed tov. 
They not only provide an ideal grindi: + 
surface, but are shallow enough so tht 
no middlings, however small, can pas 
unground through a pair of the ro s 
- have been properly set and adju: - 
ed, 

The use of this finish is said to give 1 
more nearly complete reduction with « 
larger extraction than can be secur: ‘| 
with either the finely corrugated +r 
smooth rolls, making a more unifor. 
flour, with better color and bloom. ‘'t 
is also found that there is consideral 
less ash content than with the smoot) 
rolls. Another interesting feature is that 
the new finish grinds cooler, which means 
less friction and, naturally, less power 
consumed. 

The new Essmueller finish has been 
thoroughly tested out in various mils 
for a period of over a year with high! 
satisfactory results. In order that mil’- 
ers throughout the country may be benc- 
fited through the saving in freigh' 
charges on the rolls, the Essmueller com- 
pany has decided to license certain mi! 
roll finishing companies to apply the 
“ground cut” finish to rolls. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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TRANSLATED 

The commercial magnate paid a sur- 
prise visit to a branch office and discov- 
ered a junior slacking. 

“you're fired!” he shouted. “Take this 
note to the cashier.” 

He scribbled a note in the hand which 
everybody in the company knew,« but 
which nobody had ever been able to read. 

After looking at it upside down and 
from the northern and eastern aspects, 
the junior took it to the cashier. 

“What's all this about?” asked the lat- 
ter, after a severe mental struggle, and 
hoping that he held the slip the right 
way up. 

“| can’t read it,’ said the lad, “but 
the boss said he wanted me to have_a 
$10 raise.”—Boston Globe. 

+ a 


Shopkeeper (to new boy): “Don’t hang 
abeut wasting time now you’ve finished 
sweeping the shop. You can be catching 
flies an’ shoving them into our new pat- 
ent fly trap, so that it will be ready to 
put in the window.”—Punch. 


* * 


DICTIONARY WANTED 
lle: “The contralto sure had a large 


repertoire.” 
She: “Yes, and her dress only made 
it look worse.”—M, A. C. Candle. 


* * 


She: “A penny for your thoughts.” 

Mr, Staylate: “I was thinking of go- 
ing.” 

ller Father (at the head of stairs): 
“Give him half a dollar, Viola—it’s 
worth it!’—Ti#-Bits (London). 


7 * 


THE CHEERFUL GIVER 


“Mother, have you got a nickel for 
a poor old man?” 

“Where’s the poor man, my son?” 

“Down at the corner selling ice cream 


cones.” —Life. 
* 


SHE’s “OUT” TO CALLERS 


A Milwaukee clergyman, at dinner last 
Sunday in the Main dining room, told 
this one on himself: 

“A young lady came regularly to our 
services this past winter, every Sunday 
night. She was always alone. I con- 
cluded she was a stranger in the city, 
and naturally wished to make her wel- 
come. 

“The other evening after service I 
managed to speak to her. ‘You seem to 
be a stranger in Milwaukee,’ I said. ‘If 
you will give me your address, I should 
like to call on you, and have some of 
the ladies of our church call, also.’ 

“‘No, no,’ she replied, looking some- 
what frightened from under her long 
lashes, ‘I got another fellow. ”—M. A. 
C. Candle. 

* * 

Jim: “T think I'll back Plumber for 
the last race.” 

_ Bill: “I won’t. A horse with a name 
like that would get halfway round the 
course, and then have to go back for his 
jockey !'"—Passing Show (London). 

+ - 
MORE THAN FORMALITY 

On the completion of the new golf 
course, the biggest man of the suburb, 
physically and financially, was invited 
to perform the opening ceremony. 

_As he had never played golf, he was 
given a deep-faced niblick for the in- 
itial drive. 

Lustily, he swiped at the ball, with 
the only effect that it was driven far 
toward China, and a yard of turf was 
tolled up like a carpet. But the big 
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man kept his nerve as he surveyed the 
gaping greensward. 

“IT declare this golf course opened,” 
he said, with a smile.—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

7 * 

Patient (weakly): “What ails me, doc- 
tor?” 

Doctor: “I don’t exactly know, but 
don’t worry. A post-mortem will tell.” 
—Judge. 


* * 





EYE TROUBLES 

One of the file clerks broke her glasses 
last week. She took the remains to the 
optometrist. 

“I’ve broken my glasses,” she said. 
“Do I have to be examined all over 
again?” 

The optometrist sighed. “No,” he said, 
“just your eyes.”—M., A. C. Candle. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED 


Flour salesman to cover Indiana and 
part of Kentucky, by old established 
mill, producing both spring and 
Kansas wheat flour, also rye flour. 
Applicant must have wide and fa- 
vorable acquaintance with baking 
trade and sales record to prove 
qualifications to produce satisfactory 
volume of business; an unusual op- 
portunity for the right man. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED 


Flour salesman to cover eastern 
Pennsylvania and part of New Jer- 
sey, by old established mill pro- 
ducing both spring and Kansas 
wheat flour, also rye flour. Appli- 
cant must have wide and favorable 
acquaintance with baking trade and 
sales record to prove qualifications 
to produce satisfactory volume of 
business; an unusual opportunity for 
the right man. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—PARTNER WITH SOME CAPI- 
tal to take an interest in an up-to-date 
flour and feed mill; 100 bbls capacity; 
first class condition; Nordyke & Marmon 
machinery; good farming community; not 
necessary to be a miller but good business 
man; would sell outright. Address Peter 
Wishy, Waltham, Minn. 


FOR SALE—A FEED, FLOUR AND GRAIN 
business, well established and doing a nice 
volume of business; 12,000-bu elevator, 
feed machinery, warehouse, 50-bbl flour 
mill; located in the best town in south- 
eastern Kansas; surrounded by a good 
farming country where dairying is exten- 
sively carried on; it is a Kansas corpora- 
tion; worth more than the price asked. 
Address 2075, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

FOR SALE—AN UP-TO-DATE FLOUR, 
feed and building material business, 60,000- 
bu grain elevator, 20-car capacity sand 
elevator and 300-ton cement coal silos; 
modern machinery, electric elevators and 
seed-cleaning machinery; situated on C, 
& N. W., Soo Line and C., M. & St. P. 
railroads; a geplendid opportunity to get 
into a well established and paying busi- 
ness; reason for selling, leaving the city. 
Address Helmer Milling Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS TRAFFIC MANAGER—CAPABLE, EX- 
perienced, steady; will prove worth and 
give satisfaction or resign. Address 2121, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 









MANAGER 


I have had long experience as owner 
and manager of mills in the South- 
west and Northwest. Would like to 
hear from good-sized mill company 
needing efficient manager. Address 
“Pp,” 2100, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 
to 1,000 bbis capacity; have 15 years’ ex- 
perience and ‘can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address 2089, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—STEADY POSITION, BY LI- 
censed engineer; 17 years’ experience with 
Corliss and other engines; A-1 repair man; 
state salary in your first letter. Address 
2134, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

CEREAL CHEMIST WITH FOUR YEARS’ 
experience desires position; also completed 
a course in baking and milling chemistry 
at Dunwoody Institute; best of references. 
Address 2116, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











THE SERVICES OF A SUCCESSFUL SU- 
perintendent and head miller are available 
after Sept. 15; salary to be governed by 
cost per bbl; 600 bbis and over considered; 
references, Address 2136, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS CHEMIST IN GOOD FLOUR MILL—10 
years’ experience with some of largest hard 
winter mills; best of references; member 
of American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists. Address ‘‘Chemist,”’ care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 108 So. LaSalle St, Chicago, Ill. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with car buying, mixed 
car buyers and pool car buyers of north- 
western and western Pennsylvania, wishes 
to connect with mill making quality flour, 
Address 2124, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT -HEAD MILLER 
wishes to connect with a medium or large 
mill that desires to employ a high class 
man; have had charge of highly successful 
mills up to 3,600 bbls capacity; A No. 1 
references. Address 2086, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY A FIRST CLASS MILLING SUPERIN- 
tendent; have had a lifetime experience in 
milling and building mills and am also a 
first class millwright and can replan your 
mill or build it; have all my own tools 
and can furnish the best of references; 
can come at once, Address 620 West 21st 
St, Kearny, Neb. 

AS CHEMIST IN ANY SIZE MILL; HAVE 

three years of practical experience; high 

school education; am thoroughly familiar 
with all flour and feed analyses; best of 
references from present and past employ- 
ers. Address 2117, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
with mill around 1,000-1,500 bbls; familiar 
with all classes of hard wheat flour; able 
to demonstrate and handle bakery trou- 
bles; experienced in all laboratory work, 
with past record of excellent results; mem- 
ber of American Association of Cereal 
Chemists; West or Canada preferred; best 
of references as to character and ability. 
Address 2135, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS CHIEF CEREAL CHEMIST WITH A 
reliable mill; will be available after Sept. 
1; can do experimental milling, run pro- 
tein, ash, bake, etc; have been chemist 
five years and one year production man- 
ager for large bakery; can go into bake- 
shop and demonstrate as well as run lab- 
oratory; single, good habits; can furnish 
references; salary $45 per week and trans- 
portation. Address 2141, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER OR ANY PLACE IN 
a mill or elevator of 50 to 200 bbis ca- 
pacity, by single man, 34 years of age; 
have had 18 years’ experience in the mill- 
ing and grain business; nothing but a 
steady place would be considered, and am 
not afraid of work; state wages, kind of 
mill or elevator and working conditions; 
prefer western or northwestern states; can 
come on short notice. O. M. Ring, Box 
401, Gregory, 8. D. 


947 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in medium sized mill, or would accept 
Position as second miller in good, large, 
up-to-date mill; have had 18 years’ ex- 
perience in mills from 500 to 4,500 bbis 
capacity, hard and soft wheat grinding 
and the manufacture of rye flour; under- 
stand my business thoroughly; capable of 
handling men and can do all necessary 
millwright work; am 382 years of age, 
single and strictly temperate; have been 
with my former employer for the past 
eight years and can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address R. O. S., 2128, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS CEREAL SALES MANAGER, 20 YEARS’ 
experience with two of the largest cereal 
and package flour manufacturers in the 
United States; am capable of handling mill- 
feeds and flour if necessary; know how to 
handle the business from beginning to end, 
including the handling of salesmen, mer- 
chandising and advertising your goods; 
am now and have been regularly employed; 
prefer to connect with any large cereal 
miller on the Pacific Coast or in the west- 
ern part of the United States; salary not 
the only object; any reliable mill in the 
Middle West or Pacific Coast will be con- 
sidered; communications strictly confiden- 
tial. Address 2125, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE CHEAP, CASH OR TERMS, 
50-bbl Midget Marvel mill; is in good 
condition, only used about six months. 
Michigan Milling & Beverage Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


FLOUR MILL, 75 BBLS CAPACITY, IN 
good running condition, well located in 
grain and dairy section northern Minne- 
sota, for sale or rent; splendid business 
opportunity for right party. Write to 
Sjoberg Brothers, Badger, Minn. 





FOR SALE—80-BBL MILL, STEAM POW- 
er, located in western Minnesota; or will 
sell machinery; owner not a miller and 
will sell at a bargain; price, $4,000. Ad- 
dress 2118, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FOR SALE—MILL PROPERTY NEAR MIN- 
neapolis; unexcelled transit privileges; 
brands alive; complete line up for 500 to 
1,000 bbls daily; dandy corn, dairy, scratch 
feed territory; best proposition on the mill- 
ing market. Address 2132, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

FOR SALE OR RENT—FIRST CLASS UP- 
to-date spring wheat mill of 800 bbls 
capacity, located in southern Minnesota, 
with an established trade; fire sprinkled 
risk; favorable electric contract ready for 
operation; splendid opportunity to get into 
milling on the ground floor; good reason 
for selling. Address 2131, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—OUR ENTIRE PLANTS OF 
two flour mills and storage, with 600 bbls 
combined capacity, at Fremont, Neb., a 
junction point, 10,000 population, situated 
on the C. & N. W. Railway, C., B. & Q. 
Railway and Union Pacific Railway; first 
class transit privileges covering enormous 
territories; this is a rare opportunity to 
secure the best milling location, in the 
best little city, in the Central West; for 
further information conmie to Fremont and 
investigate. Fremont Milling Co., Fre- 
mont, Neb. 





FOR SALE—MODERN AND COMPLETE 
brick, steel and concrete daylight corn 
mill and elevators, 85 per cent of the walls 
being glass; this mill was erected in the 
last four years and operated for less than 
two years; located on I. C. R. R. just south 
of the city limits of Louisville, Ky; no 
city taxes; city sewerage and water con- 
nections and all machinery electrically 
driven; on account of construction of 
building, capacity of plant can be doubled 
by installing additional machinery or 
equipping for wheat or oats. Apply to R. 
E. Wathen & Co., Louisville, Ky. 














OHIO MILL FOR SALE—A COMBINED 
kiln-dried degerminating system corn mill 
and soft winter wheat flour mill; 3,000 
bus corn, 1,500 bus wheat; sprinklered mill 
and elevator; Hess dryer, large capacity, 
practically new; two trunk line railroads 
with very best transit privileges; in big 
corn growing and wheat growing section; 
elevator storage; fireproof warehouse, large 
capacity; modern power plant, with auto- 
matic stoker almost new; large appraisal 
value, but possession can be had by the 
investment of very small amount of capi- 
tal. Address W. H. H., 2168, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Northwestern _ Equipment 
0. 


1600 East Lake Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

































































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





EASTERN SALES MANAGER 


LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL located at terminal market 
has splendid opening for a young man in the thirties who has had 
experience with a large southwestern or northwestern mill in its 
office or branch office sales end. He will be in charge of eastern 
territory, reporting direct to the General Manager. 

TERRITORY—His experience with that mill must be in the 
Central and Eastern States. He must have actually secured and 
developed business from the office end in that territory in large 
volume with both bakers and jobbers either direct or through brokers. 
Whilst we have salesmen out and will put out more, his experience 
must be with a mill securing volume at low selling cost. 

FURTHER-—-His experience must be in securing such business 
scattered throughout Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
New York and New England—not in dumping flour in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, ete. 

IN GENERAL—He must know that trade, its requirements, its 
characteristics,—who the real flour buyers are. He must be a good 
letter writer, energetic, with initiative, resourceful. 

YOUR FIRST LETTER to this advertisement, if you are the 
right man, will give us the information we need to be interested in 
you. Address 999, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











be hi 


Write for information 
and trial offer 


EnozChemical Co.,Chicago 








WALLICK & SHORB 


LEGAL, ACCOUNTING and 
TAX COUNSELLORS 
Earle W. Wallick, International Bldg., 


0. P.A.(Tl) 1319 F. Street, N. W., 
D. J. Shorb WasHineaton, D. C. 


MADE FROM 


ROPE PAPER 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
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For better 
Self-Rising Flour 
specify 
Wyandotte Brand 
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Mixes perfectly with the 
flour. Does not separate 
in the flour package after 
shipment. 
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MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


General Sales Department 
21 East 40th Street - New York 
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Works: Wyandotte, Michigan 
“Distinguished for its High Test 
and Uniform Quality’”’ 
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Why Employ an 
Unnecessary Weighman ? 


Is Burlap Worth Saving ? 





The 
Richardson 
Combined 


Automatic 
Scale and 


Packer 


saves both in packing 
Middlings, Shorts, or 
Mixed Feeds into even 
weight sacks. 


Richardson Scale Company 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY Omaha Chicago 
Pasadena, Cal. 


New York Boston 


Minneapolis Wichita Memphis 
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